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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


THANKSGIVING  LOTAIiTV. 

Nearly  every  one  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  great 
National  Thanksgiving  of  Tuesday  last  was  a  wonderful 
success ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  consisted  in  the  gathering 
together  and  dispersing  of  vast  multitudes,  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  their  generally  orderly  behaviour,  the  success 
must  bo  admitted  by  all.  London  was  given  up  to 
holiday-keeping,  not  only  on  the  great  day  itself,  but 
daring  the  previous  two  days  and  the  day  after  as  well ; 
and  the  provinces  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  merry¬ 
making  of  the  metropolis.  Some  people  may  think  that 
there  are  healthier  modes  of  relaxation  from  the  dull 
work  of  every-day  life  in  towns  than  merely  walking 
and  standing  about  in  the  streets  all  day  long  and 
through  a  good  part  of  the  night ;  but  if  the  people  thus 
enjoyed  themselves,  no  one  will  grudge  them  their  plea¬ 
sure,  especially  as  but  few  deaths,  not  many  serious 
accidents,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  additional  drunkenness 
and  debauchery  were  incident  to  it.  Something  more, 
however,  was  evidently  intended  by  the  promoters  of 
this  carnival ;  and  whether,  measured  by  their  intentions, 
the  affair  has  been  very  successful,  is  matter  of  doubt. 

As  to  their  first  and  ostensible  purpose,  little  need 
be  said,  as  it  very  soon  gave  place  to  another. 
A  nation  that  calls  itself  Christian,  and  monarchical, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  justified  in  giving  thanks  to 
its  heavenly  Sovereign  for  preserving  the  life  of  the 
heir  to  its  earthly  sovereignty,  and  in  adopting  what¬ 
ever  mode  of  thank-offering  it  supposes  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  Being  whom  it  worships.  But  if  the 
National  Thanksgiving  was  originally  meant  to  serve  this 
object,  the  object  was  soon  exchanged  for  another.  It  was 
the  earthly,  not  the  heavenly,  monarch  who  was  wor¬ 
shipped  last  Tuesday.  The  few  formal  prayers  that  were 
uttered,  the  few  doggrel  hymns  that  were  sung,  were  only 
like  the  grace  that  is  said  at  a  city  dinner.  No  one  paid 
much  heed  to  these  complimentary  adjuncts  even  in  St 
Paul  s  Cathedral,  which  was  turned,  for  the  occasion,  into 
a  great  theatre  in  order  that  fourteen  thousand  favoured 
mdividuals  might  pay  homage  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  more  pleasantly  than  the  millions  in 
the  streets  could  do.  Just  the  same  devotional  spirit 
was  shown  by  them  as  has  been  shown  every  evening 


attributing  such  a  shallow  device  to  Mr  Gladstone 
and  his  Cabinet  than  to  the  Heavenly  Power;  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  last  autumn’s 
outburst  of  Republicanism  had  something,  if  not  very 
much,  to  do  with  this  week’s  demonstration  in 
favour  of  Royalty.  It  may  have  been  quite  lawful 
for  our  rulers  to  attempt  thus  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  Prince’s  illness,  and,  by  trading  upon  the 
popular  sympathy  on  his  behalf,  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  monarchical  institutions  upon  the  public  mind.  But, 

!  if  lawful,  it  was  hardly  expedient.  We  believe  that  the 
Monarchy,  as  it  has  adapted  itself  to  its  present  con¬ 
ditions,  is  strong  enough  to  stand  without  support. 
But,  if  it  is  not  so,  such  support  as  was  given  to  it 
last  Tuesday  is  certainly  not  worth  having.  The 
fickleness  oi  crowds  is  proverbial.  The  multitudes, 
in  crying  “  Hosanna  ”  on  one  day,  give  no  promise 
that  they  will  not  shout  **  Crucify  him  ”  on  another. 
And  they  are  especially  likely  to  do  so  if  they  find 
that  they  have  been  hoodwinked  and  misled  into  an 
artificial  excitement  on  the  first  occasion.  If  we  are 
to  credit  the  loudest  champions  of  the  Crown  among 
us,  the  Royal  family  has  been  trotted  out,  under  pretence 
of  taking  the  lead  in  a  religious  service,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  amusing  a  gaping  crowd.  When  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  crowd  come  to  reckon  up  their  week’s  wages 
to-night,  and  find  that  they  are  the  poorer  by  at  least 
one  day’s  pay,  they  are  likely  to  think  that  they  have 
hardly  had  tneir  money’s  worth  of  Royalty,  and  that  if 
Royalty  is  only  useful  as  a  show,  and  as  a  show  can  only 
be  brought  out  on  very  rare  occasions,  it  is  not  good  for 
very  much.  Our  statesmen  have  it  in  their  power  to 
strengthen  the  monarchical  spirit  and  to  make  it  an 
agency  for  helping  on  the  real  progress  of  the  nation. 
They  can  show  that  the  Crown  is  serviceable  to  the 
healthy  revolution  that  is  working  in  all  directions,  if 
only  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  new  institutions  and 
arrangements  until  something  can  be  found  which  is, 
beyond  dispute,  really  better  than  what  wo  now  have. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  turning  Tuesday  s 
intended  religious  ceremony  into  a  claptrap  device  for 
humouring  the  crowds  who  collected  in  the  streets,  they 
have  made  a  mistake. 
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THE  CONDUCT  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  shown  that 
onr  legislative  machinery  is  somewhat  cnmbrons  and 
liable  to  get  oat  of  order.  Indeed,  the  only  wonder  is 
that,  with  such  a  body  as  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
much  work  is  done.  If  only  a  few  of  the  members 
were  ill-disposed,  the  amount  of  time  they  would  be  able 
to  waste  would  be  frightful.  The  House  is,  indeed, 
little  bettor  than  a  mob,  and  without  the  guidance  of 
leaders  in  whom  it  confides,  and  without  the  regard  to 
traditional  courtesies  which  has  hitherto  distinguished 
the  members,  legislation  would  be  a  hopeless  and  impos¬ 
sible  task.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  with  the 
enormously  increasing  demands  on  its  time,  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  quicken  its  action,  it  will  be  unable  to  over¬ 
take  the  legislation  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day.  Whoever  looks  into  the  old  statute  books 
will  bo  surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  legislation 
which,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  satisfied  the  country. 
But  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  of  philan¬ 
thropic  zeal  and  political  life,  has  created  a  demand  for 
legislation  far  beyond  what  waS  formerly  considered 
necessary.  Meanwhile  the  House  has  surrendered 
nothing  of  its  ancient  iurisdiction,  except  the  parsing  of 
Divorce  Acts  and  the  nearing  of  election  petitions.  The 
amount  of  private  business  continually  increases,  and 
adds  to  the  fatigue  of  the  members  and  consumes  the 
energy  that  would  more  profitably  be  spent  on  the  public 
business  of  the  nation.  And,  with  all  respect  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  its  committees  are  of  too  fluctuating 
a  character  to  form  altogether  satisfactory  tribunals.  It 
is  an  object,  therefore,  deserving  of  the  most  earnest 
attention,  to  devise  some  other  tribunal  for  the  disposal 
of  private  business. 

But  even  were  the  ship  of  State  lightened  by  throw¬ 
ing  overboard  private  business,  much  more  is  required 
to  enable  it  to  make  a  good  voyage.  One  of  the  favourite 
nostrums  is  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  share  the 
work  with  the  House  of  Lords.  If  both  Houses  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  interests,  and  if  one  House  could  take 
the  work  of  the  other  on  trust,  this  arrangement  would 
really  facilitate  business.  But  the  effective  opinion  of 
the  Upper  is,  in  all  points  on  which  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion,  in  antagonism  to  the  effective  opinion  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  extended  scheme  of  education  for  Scotland  is 
due  to  the  courage  of  the  Government  in  bringing  the 
Scotch  Education  Bill  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
first  instance.  The  Lords,  being  left  entirely  to  them¬ 
selves,  produced  such  a  Bill  as  the  Commons  would  not 
look  at.  It  is  then  said  that,  at  all  events,  the  Lords 
might  be  trusted  with  non-political  Bills.  But  when 
ouestions  give  rise  to  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion, 
thev  are  rapidly  disposed  of  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  nothing  almost  could  be  gained  by  sending  the  Bills 
first  to  the  Lords.  Where  the  Lords  can  be  trusted, 
their  assistance,  unfortunately,  just  comes  in  when  it  is 
least  valuable.  They  resemble  the  traditional  policeman, 
whoso  services  are  oflTered  when  not  wanted,  and  when 
wanted  are  not  to  bo  had.  Moreover,  an  assembly 
which,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  is  virtually  the  sove¬ 
reign  body  dislikes  parting  with  any  portion  of  its 
authority.  The  incompatibility  of  temper  that  exists 
between  the  two  Houses  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
desire  of  the  Commons  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  situation. 

The  necessary  changes  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in 
the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
reasons  deep  in  human  nature  why  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  has  done  away  with  so  many  abuses,  should 
be  the  last  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  reforming  itself. 
Every  public  body,  like  every  individual,  especially  if  it 
has  many  brilliant  and  acknowledged  virtues,  is  slow  to 
turn  its  eye  inward  upon  its  own  faults.  We  are  all  too 
conservative — of  our  vices.  Besides,  whatever  changes 
may  be  made  wdll  necessarily  be  in  the  direction  of 
restricting  the  power  of  any  individual  member  to 

Naturally,  every  member  thinks 
of  the  time  when  he  may  be  in  a  glorious  minority  of 


one,  and  resents  a  power  that  would  condemn  his  nascent 
oratory  to  silence.  The  power  of  a  minority,  by  moving 
repeated  adjournments  to  defeat  the  majority,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  House  of  Commons  has  protected  the  rights  of  its 
individual  members.  But  individualism  may  be  carried' 
too  far.  The  paramount  object  is  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  if  private  rights  lead  to  a  deaa-lock  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  then  they  must  be  abridged.  Last  session,  an 
incredible  amount  of  time  was  wasted  by  merely  vexa¬ 
tious  divisions  on  the  Army  Bill.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
the  members  who  pursued  those  tactics  felt  a  burning 
love  for  the  honour  of  the  country  and  the  service,  but 
the  public  put  a  different  construction  upon  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  lamented  the  obstinacy,  no  less  than  the 
inconvenience,  arising  from  their  professional  spirit. 
The  most  bitter  opposition  is  generally  that  of  class  or 
professional  jealousy. 

When  we  compare  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  with  the 
extreme  modesty  of  the  propositions  brought  forward 
by  Mr  Lowe  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  House,  we 
are  still  more  impressed  with  the  insensibility  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  necessity  of  refonn.  Of  the  two  proposals  ‘ 
discussed  on  Monday  evening,  one  only  was  intended  to 
facilitate  business,  and  the  net  result  of  a  discussion 
extending  over  hours  was  that  Monday  nights  should  be 
given  up  to  the  Government  exclusively  for  purposes 
of  supply.  A  singular  custom  has  grown  up  of  making 
motions  on  anything  under  the  sun  on  the  question  that 
the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  the  House  may 
go  into  Committee  of  Supply.  This  practice  began  in  1811, 
but  for  many  years  was  seldom  resorted  to.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  an  average  of  thirty-three  motions, 
and  thirty-three  notices  for  calling  attention  to  subjects, 
making  in  all  sixty-six  topics,  to  be  dealt  with  before  the 
estimates  came  on.  The  mere  consumption  of  time  was 
not  the  worst  of  the  evil ;  the  most  annoying  circura- 
stance  was  that  no  one  could  tell  when  supply  would 
come  on  ;  motions  might  take  up  the  whole  evening,  and 
the  estimates  might  never  be  reached.  In  point  of  feet, 
the  business  of  supply  was  often  pushed  aside  until 
near  the  end  of  the  session,  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  vote  money  before  Parliament  could  he 
prorogued.  By  securing  one  clear  night  a  week,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  Government  will  be  able  to  push  the 
estimates  through  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  and 
prevent  a  scramble  at  the  close. 

The  other  proposition,  upon  which  no  decision  was 
arrived  at,  was  in  regard  to  the  right  of  excluding 
strangers  from  the  House.  Mr  Lowe  proposed  that 
strangers  should  not  be  excluded,  unless  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  taken  without  amendment  or^ 
debate.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  received  shows 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  members  regard  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  their  powers.  That  the  House  should 
have  the  power  of  excluding  the  public  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said  ;  that  this  power  should  be  exercised  not  by  the 
House,  but  by  a  single  member,  is  simply  intolerable. 
It  is  an  anomaly  that  can  only  be  permitted  to  exist 
when  it  lies  dormant.  If  the  member  who  exercises  such 
an  invidious  privilege  acts,  from  private  pique,  as  Mr 
John  O’Connell  is^  said  to  have  done,  he  ought  not  to 
have  such  a  power ;  if  he  acts  in  the  public  interest, 
then  the  responsibility  of  the  step  should  not  be  thro^ 
upon  him.  When  Mr  Craufurd  excluded  strangers  in 
the  debate  on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  he  deprived 
constituencies  of  the  means  of  knowing  what  course 
was  taken  by  their  representatives.  We  deny  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  course  taken  by  Mr  Craufurd.  It  was  not 
for  him,  but  for  the  managers  of  the  press,  to  decide 
what  was  suitable  for  presentation  to  the  public ;  and 
the  only  effect  of  his  conduct  was  to  aggravate  the 
torrent  of  eloquence  out  of  doors.  Besides  while  we  are 
far  from  saying  that  the  Acts  are  a  savoury  topic  for  a 
breakfasf-table,  still  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than 
to  adopt  the  stratagem  of  the  ostrich.  It  would  be  the 
severest  condemnation  of  our  social  system,  if 
terrible  evils  attached  to  it  cannot  even  be  spoken 
about  without  running  the  risk  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  fabric  about  our  ears.  But  whether  those  Acts 
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(rht  to  be  publicly  discussed  or  not,  one  thing  is  clear, 
tibat  Mr  Craufurd  bas  no  peculiar  claim  to  the  office  of 
Censor  morum ;  and  that  so  grave  a  step  as  the  suppres- 
.  Qf  the  debates  ought  not  to  have  been  attempted  by 
less  authority  ian  the  House  of  Commons  itselt. 
Of  the  different  schemes  suggested  in  Monday’s  debate, 
we  regard  the  Government  proposal  as  not  only  much 
the  simplest,  but  the  best.  It  should  be  for  the  House 
itself,  in  the  usual  way,  to  determine  whether  reporters 
should  be  excluded.  Mr  Bouverie  proposed  that  twenty 
'members  rising  in  their  places  should  be  allowed  to 
exclude  the  public ;  and  he  suggested  that  a  time  might 
come  when  a  turbulent  gallery  might,  with  the  conni- 
yance  of  a  majority,  try  to  suppress  a  minority.  But 
this  possible  danger  is  so  remote  from  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation,  that  it  may  very  well  in  the  meantime  be  neglected. 
Besides,  what  use  would  there  be  in  assisting  a  majority  ? 
The  only  danger  would  be  in  an  alliance  between  a  mob 
in  the  gallery  and  a  minority  in  the  House.  But  this 
danger,  if  not  chimerical,  is  too  slight  to  form  a  reason 
for  an  arbitrary  rule  giving  twenty  members  the  power 
to  shut  out  the  public.  The  simple  and  unobjectionable 
plan  is  to  leave  the  question  to  the  House,  in  the  same 
way  as  all  other  questions  are  left  to  it,  and  to  decide  by 
a  majority. 


CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AND  THE  BALLOT. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ballot  Bill 
going  into  committee,  was  very  different  from  that  which 
it  wore  a  fortnight  before,  when  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time.  The  shifty  and  insincere  conduct  of 
the  Government  invested  the  separation  of  the  Elections 
Bill  of  last  year,  into  the  Ballot  Bill  and  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  of  this,  with  a  sinister  significance. 
Secret  voting  being  secure,  the  more  advanced  of  the 
Liberals  are  naturally  anxious  that  other  electoral  reforms 
which  have  been  associated  with  it  shall  not  be  thrust 
aside.  That  the  Ministry  is  quite  capable  of  doing  that 
of  which  it  is  suspected  is  but  too  evident.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  Mr  Forster’s 
reply  to  the  Birmingham  deputation  which  waited  upon 
him  a  few  days  ago.  He  acknowledged  that  the  charging 
of  the  returning  officers*  expenses  on  the  rates  instead  of 
on  the  candidates  would  not  only  be  a  good  thing,  but  even 
a  more  important  reform  than  the  Ballot  itself.  Still  he 
resisted  the  incorporation  of  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the 
Bill,  because,  forsooth,  the  House  of  Commons  last  year 
— after  a  speech  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  which  he 
almost  asked  for  defeat — had  thrown  out  a  similar 
clai^.  His  reply  to  their  request  that  the  hours  of 
polling  should  be  extended  was  equally  forcible.  Work¬ 
ing  men  must  not  vote  after  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  summer  because  sunset  commences  at  that  hour 
in  midwinter. 

^  Sir  Michael  Beach  in  ’  moving  that  the  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  Bill  be  considered  in  committee  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ballot  Bill  very  clearly  pointed  out  some  of 
the  chief  defects  of  the  former.  It  is  difficult  to 
telieve  that  this  measure  was  ever  intended  by  the 
Government  to  pass  this  session.  Never  was  a  more 
ndiculous  abortion  presented  for  the  adoption  of  Par¬ 
liament.  If  there  was  any  one  thing  that  was  made 
cjear  before  the  Committee  on  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Elections  it  was  that  bribery  was  exten¬ 
sively  practised  at  municipal  elections  as  a  preparation 
important  issue  to  be  decided  afterwards, 
till,  m  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  this 
®  ect,  the  ministerial  measure  ignores  corruption  at 
piunicip^  elections  altogether.  A  candidate  for  a  seat 
S  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  prohibited  from 
inng  public -house  rooms,  and  any  payment  made  by 
m  or  on  his  behalf  and  not  included  in  the  return  of 
^xpenses  which  he  is  required  to  make,  is  to  be  deemed 
orropt.  But  what  is  there  in  these  provisions  which 
oth  them  less  desirable  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
the  political  morality  of  England  is  to  be 
thff ^  not  be  done  by  a  measure  which  leaves 

principal  sources  of  corruption  untouched. 


But  Mr  Fawcett  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  member’ 
for  East  Gloucestershire  had  not  exhausted  the  defects 
the  Attorney- General’s  Bill.  The  way  in  which  <h» 
Government  proposes  to  prevent  the  hiring  of  rooms  ab 
public-houses  is  by  imposing  a  fine  of  20/.  on  the  pub¬ 
lican,  the  candidate  being  untouched.  This,  as  Mr 
Fawcett  pointed  out,  gives  “  impunity  to  the  rich  briber^ 
because  if  he  gave  40/.  for  the  use  of  the  public-house^ 
the  publican  could  afford  to  pay  20/.  as  a  fine,  and  would 
still  have  another  20/.  of  the  money  to  put  in  his  pocket.’* 
In  fact,  the  so-called  penalty  of  Sir  John  Coleridge’* 
Bill  is  merely  a  tax  upon  public-houses  hired  for  election: 
purposes,  and  a  tax  which  would  fall  upon  the  hirer.  So- 
far  from  its  being  a  remedy,  it  is  rather  an  aggravation 
of  the  present  b^  state  of  things. 

Another  very  significant  inequality  in  the  awarding  oF 
penalties  is  to  be  seen  in  the  personation  clauses.  Any 
person  found  guilty  of  personating  another  is  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  hard  labour.  The  candidate  for  Parliamen¬ 
tary  honours  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  different  way.  On 
his  being  found  guilty  of  personation,  or  by  himself  or^ 
his  agents  to  have  aided,  abetted,  counselled,  or  procured^ 
the  commission  ”  of  the  offence  which  is  to  be  punished 
as  a  misdemeanour,  he  is  to  be  untouched  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  law.  The  sole  unpleasantness  which  is  to 
follow  from  the  procuring  the  commission  of  a  crime 
punishable  with  two  years  hard  labour,  is  that  he  is  to 
be  incapable  of  being  elected  or  sitting  in  Parliament 
“  during  the  Parliament  then  in  existen^ce.**  We  shall  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  very  tender  way  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  rich  tempter  and  the  o^m- 
paratively  severe  way  in  which  their  victims  are  to  be 
disposed  of,  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve 
from  the  outside  public. 

But  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  Corrupt  Practice* 
Bill  was  left  untouched  on  Thursday  last.  Any  measure 
in  which  the  punishment  of  electoral  immorality  ia 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  defeated  party  is 
necessarily  defective.  For  the  same  reasons  that  w’e 
urged  last  week  that  the  vindication  of  the  law  in  cases 
of  crime  should  not  be  left  to  persons  injured  by  them, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  acts  which  the  law  condemns  as 
politically  corrupt  should  go  unpunished  except  when  tho 
public  spirit  or  party  interest,  and — let  us  add — pecuniary 
means,  of  those  who  are  defeated  are  sufficient  to  indue* 
them  to  take  a’  g^eat  deal  of  trouble  and  incur  a  vast 
expense.  By  Mr  Forster’s  Bill  much  power  will  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  retuming’officers  ;  and  it  will  be  a  pubK* 
misfortune  if  the  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  appoint- 
ing  gentlemen  to  that  post,  part  of  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  election  and  adjudgo 
upon  its  legal  validity,  with  a  power  of  appeal  left  to  the 
judges.  Not  until  this  is  done  can  we  hope  to  cufbv 
practices  which  are  at  once  dangerous  and  disgraceful. 

With  the  arguments  that  rest  advocacy  of  stringent, 
means  for  putting  down  bribery  and  personation  on  a 
supposed  facility  afforded  for  them  by  secret  voting  w* 
have  small  sympathy.  Few  except  Mr  Newdegate  and 
Mr  Bentinck  would  have  the  hardihood  to  venture  the 
assertion  that  **  secret  voting  would  avowedly  convert 
the  suffrage  into  property,”  and  that  the  advocates  of 
the  Ballot  “  wanted  the  vote  to  have  a  money  value, 
and  wanted  to  get  money  for  their  vote.”  The  Ame¬ 
rican  practices  which  Mr  Fawcett  noticed  are  not  evens 
concomitant  with  secret  voting,  still  less  are  they  effects 
of  it.  The  best  way  of  preventing  voting  “  early  and 
often  ”  and  other  doings  of  a  like  kind  is  to  perfect 
our  system  of  registration,  multiply  our  polling-places,, 
and  deal  out  equal  justice  to  personators  and  procuT-ers 
of  personation.  Nevertheless  Mr  Fawcett’s  warning- 
that  the  Ballot  will  not  prove  the  coping  stone  of  oui> 
electoral  edifice  was  strictly  opportune.  Many  anomalica 
will  still  have  to  be  removed — many  reforms  will  yet 
have  to  be  made — before  the*  Parliament,  which  is  osten¬ 
sibly  the  representative  of  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  will  be  a  true  reflex  of  the  political  viewa  of  tlui 
men  and  women  of  our  country. 
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There,  also,  a  young  woman  was  knocked  down  by  iha 
OUR  JUGGERNAUT.  crowd,  and  taken  to  the  hospital  with  her  ribs  broken 

In  the  chief  city  of  Cuttack  there  may  be  witnessed  Farringdon-street  there  were  serious 

every  year  a  spectacle  that  fills  all  India  with  holy  joy,  injuries,  and  some  of  the  most  lamentable  description, 
and  that  thrills  all  Europe  with  dismay.  It  is  the  track  of  destruction  passed  round  Holborn  and 

supreme  glory  of  the  Hindu  devotee — the  horror  of  the  Oxford-street.  A  young  woman  looking  out  of  a  shop 
Christian  missionary.  There  is  no  theme  upon  which  the  window  lost  her  balance,  fell,  and  was  trampled  under 
soldiers  of  the  cross  love  more  to  descant,  or  on  which  fool'*  Her  skull  was  fractured.^  A  was  thrown 
they  more  frequently  employ  their  pencil,  than  the  f^’oni  his  cab  and  dreadfully  mjurm  ;  another  was 
drawing  of  the  huge  car  of  Juggernaut  over  the  prostrate  trampled  on  by  a  horse,  ^^d  had  nis  foot  crushed, 
bodies  of  deluded  worshippers.  Every  schoolboy  has  Uut,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  at  night  that  the 
seen  the  picture,  and  has  wondered  that  such  inhuman  loost  numerous  and  serious  injuries  were  inflicted, 
sacrifice  has  been  permitted  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  Bar  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  neck 
English  flag.  But  universal  as  is  the  belief,  and  uniform  bottle,  of  which^  the  IStrend  may  be  taken 

as  are  the  stories,  about  Juggernaut,  this  is  an  age  of  ^  body  about  ten  o  clock  there  was  a  fearful 
scepticism ;  and  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  alleged  crush.  The  whole  space  in  front  of  the  new  Law 
practice  of  immolating  victims.  Men  who  know  India  Courts,  between  St  Clement  s  Church  and  the  Bar, 
well,  and  have  carefully  examined  the  numerous  rumours  filled  with  an  immense  gathering  of  tens  of 

about  Juggernaut,  are  confident  that  there  is  no  worship  thousands.  Suddenly,  for  whatever  reason,  some  said 
by  suicide,  and  that  if  any  lives  are  lost,  it  is  in  conse-  gates  of  Temple  Bar  were  closed,  this  vast  mass 
quence  of  the  pressure  of  vast  and  uncontrolled  crowds,  began  to  press  backward ;  fhcre  wm  no  except 

Deaths  no  doubt  ensue,  for  every  pilgrim  and  worshipper  ^be  narrow  Essex-street,  the  side  of  St  Clement’s 
is  ready  to  risk  his  life  to  touch  the  sacred  car.  The  Church,  and  that  street  is  short  and  almost  a  cat  de  sac. 
enthusiasm  of  religious  frenzy  blinds  them  to  their  Up  the  Strand  came  ^e  crewd  m  thousands,  meeting 
danger,  or  rather  exalts  them  above  the  fear  of  death  ;  ^be  torrent  setting  in  from  Temple  Bar  towards  Essex- 
and  some  of  them  pay  the  penalty  of  their  rashness  with  street.  Better  mechanism  could  not  be  contrived  to 
their  lives.  reap  a  harvest  of  wounds  and  death.  Ihe  result  was  as 

If  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  prejudice  of  words,  and  anight  have  been  expected.  One  m^,  aged  41,  was 
look  on  the  transaction  of  last  Tuesday  with  the  same  pressed  under  foot,  and  trodden  to  death.  A  woman, 
clearness  of  vision  with  which  we  scan  the  festival  of  aged  40,  received  “frightful  internal  injuries,  and  now 
Ratha-Gattra,  we  shall  feel  no  small  difficulty  in  dis-  bes  in  a  dangerous  state.  An  aged  lady  from  the 
tinguishing  that  carnival  of  loyalty  from  the  grand  country,  a  widow  of  property,  sustain^  severe  injuries 
Hindu  fete.  In  both  cases  enormous  crowds  are  gathered  ^be  head  and  body.  A  policeman  fell  npon  the  stones 
in  unsuitable  places,  and  without  adequate  precautions;  and  was  trampled  on  by  the  crowd.  A  strong  young 
in  both  cases  experience  confirms  the  presentiment  of  °^an  of  24  w'as  knocked  down,  and  when  picked  up 
common  sense,  and  repeats  the  dismal  story  of  killed  found  to  have  his  ribs  fractured.  Neither  age  nor 

and  wounded  j  and  in  both,  the  known  and  inevitable  \vas  spared.  ^  Youth  and  strength  were  no  pro- 

result  is  confronted  by  the  respective  authorities  with  tection.  The  slightest  slip  of  the  fwt  ™^gbt  throw 
equanimity.  To  hold  a  national  festival  in  two  such  ^  down,  and  once  down,  he  might  be  thankful 

miserably  narrow  lanes  as  Fleet-street,  or  Ludgate-hill,  escape  with  his  life.  We  cannot  give  one  half 
and  attract  from  all  parts  of  the  country  enormous  crowds,  ^be  ghastly  catalogue ;  but  we  may  subjoin  a  few 
argues  either  an  unaccountable  blindness  to  the  certain  ^be  surgical  descriptions,  as  a  sample  of  the  way  in 
consequences,  or  a  scandalous  and  criminal  indiflTerence.  which  a  civilised  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century  thanks 
When  the  tale  of  the  dead  and  wounded  is  counted  up,  God  for  restoring  a  young  man  from  a  dangerous  ilmera. 
we  shall  hear  much  regret  expressed  for  the  uiifor-  No.  1,  “  spitting  blood,  ribs  broken  ;  No.  2,  “fearfully 
tunate  accidents.  But  what  is  an  accident  ?  Is  the  crushed  and  ribs  broken  ;  ”  No.  3,  “  ribs  and  bptli  arms 
trampling  under  foot  of  old  men,  women,  and  children  broken;’*  No.  4,  “severe  internal  injuries ;’  No.  5, 
by  a  huge,  undisciplined  mob  in  a  narrow  gateway  an  “  right  leg  broken;  ’  No.  6,  “skull  fractured; 
accident  ?  Js  it  a  result— not  to  be  expected,  not  to  serious  injuries  to  the  head  ;  ”  No.  8,  “  bruised  back 

be  looked  for,  too  recondite  for  human  foresight  to  and  fractured  arms;”  No.  9,  “dislocated  shoulder; 
anticipate  ?  If  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  is  pushed  “fractured  skull;  ”  and  so  on  the  terrible  csta- 

iut(i  a  weak  vessel  than  it  can  hold,  it  will  probably  These  are  merely  some  of  the  cases  atone 

break.  If  it  is  strong  enough  to  resist  breaking,  the  hospital :  no  account  is  kept  of  the  persons  removed  to 
matter  will  bo  pounded  together.  Now  when  the  contents  their  own  homes  by  their  friends;  and  many,  whose 
of  the  Strand  or  Fleet-street  are  human  beings  packed  «ames  will  never  be  heard  of  in  public  reports,  have 
together,  who  cannot  bear  more  than  a  certain  amount  received  marks  that  they  will  carry  with  them  to  their 
of  pressure,  the  result  must  be  broken  limbs,  bruised  graves. 

ribs,  and  fractured  skulls.  Why  is  it  that  a  national  It  is  a  long  time  since  there  has  been  a  national 
thanksgiving  should  be  more  fatal  than  many  a  severe  thanksgiving  of  the  pompous  and  bone-breaking  kind, 
skirmish  ?  Could  not  God  bo  thanked  for  the  re-  and  we  hope  there  never  will  be  another.  It  becomes 
CO  very  of  one  man  without  involving  widespread  havoc  those  statesmen  who  have  sanctioned  this  dangerous 
and  bringing  death  and  misery  into  many  families?  parade  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  w’ero  justified  in 
T.  here  have  been  tribes,  not  of  savages  merely,  like  our  running  the  risk,  or  rather  the  certainty,  of  such  a 
tattooed  forefathers,  but  nations  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  terrible  load  of  suflfering.  What  a  reminiscence  for  the 
war  and  peace,  who  have  feigned  to  themselves  a  wounded !  what  a  terrible  inscription  of  the  dead, 
monster,  lord  of  the  heavens,  who  delighted  in  the  most  “  Trampled  to  death  at  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
precious  of  all  sacrifices— human  blood ;  but  surely  we  Prince  of  Wales  !  ”  If  wo  reckon  up  the  tale  of  woe, 
are  not  worshippers  of  Moloch.  We  have  far  different  could  we,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  say  that  it  would 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and  we  wonder  what,  in  have  been  justifiable  to  incur  such  wounds  and  deaths, 
the  secret  conscience  of  the  nation,  must  be  His  estimate  even  to  save  the  life  of  a  Royal  Highness  ?  But  there 

the  shadow  of  such  a  justification.  The  Prince 

Ihe  accidents  (!)  began  early,  and  continued  late,  is  well,  and  needs  no  such  inhuman  offerings.  Was 
Under  the  shadow  of  Marlborough  House,  the  crowd,  in  honest  truth,  to  thank  God  ?  How  can  it  be  thoogW 

surging  after  the  Royal  equipage,  broke  against  a  large  that  such  a  thanksgiving,  marred  by  the  shrieks  of  agonised 

stand,  and  bore  it  to  the  ground.  The  occupants,  chiefly  suflTerers,  can  be  other  than  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
ladies  and  children,  to  the  number  of  ninety,  were  thrown  of  Heaven.  If  Ministers  had  desired  a  genuine  reli^®®® 
among  the  dehriSf  and  with  dififlculty  extricated.  One  manifestation,  why  not  issue  an  order  for  a  nation 
old  lady  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  whore,  with  braised  thanksgiving  on  Sunday,  when  the  people  could,  in  f  ® 
body  enl  broken  bones,  she  lies  under  the  shadow  of  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  utter  their  praise?  We  have 
death.  Shortly  after  a  child  was  killed  in  the  Strand,  surely  passed  the  stage  in  which  it  is  thought  that  wor- 
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, .  :g  most  acceptable  when  performed  a  la  mode  by  an 
embly  of  silver  sticks  in  waiting  and  ladies  and 
^men  of  the  bedchamber.  To  any  mind  of  real  reli- 

!loas  sensibility,  nothing  can  be  more  shaking  than  a 

flrade  before  Heaven  of  finery,  that  is  only  supposed  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  most  frivolous  or  most  ignorant  of 

*^Bat  ^w^^^shail  be  told  that  the  olyect  of  all  this  show 
was  not  religious  merely,  but  also  political;  it  was 
desired  to  warm  the  spirit  of  loyalty  that  has  of  late 
seemed  so  cold,  that  the  Standard  would  almost  have 
forciven  one  for  thinking  it  dead.  This  only  makes  the 
ca^  worse.  Those  broken  bones  are  not,  we  repeat,  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  result  of  accident ;  they 
were  as  much  to  be  expected  as  the  havoc  caused  by  a 
steam-engine  sent  off  without  a  driver.  It  is  mere 
trifling  with  common  sense  to  pretend  that  such  injuries 
are  anything  but  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
bringing  enormous  crowds  into  very  narrow  spaces.  The 
narrow  ^streets  of  the  city  are  wholly  unsuitable  for 
public  displays  on  a  national  scale ;  and  to  make  them 
the  scene  of  such  a  demonstration  as  Tuesday’s  amounts 
to  culpable  recklessness,  or  still  more  culpable  stupidity. 
It  is  that  sort  of  blunder  that  does  more  mischief  than 
a  good  many  crimes.  We  know  there  are  many 
whose  easy  humanity  reconciles  itself  to  such  deplor¬ 
able  events,  and  accepts  them  as  the  inevitable 
price  of  a  loyal  gathering.  There  is  nothing  so 
steels  the  heart  to  pity  as  contempt,  says  a  shrewd 
writer;  but  for  contempt  he  might  have  substi¬ 
tuted  sentiment.  At  present  certain  Tory  writers,  in 
the  absence  of  any  policy  distinguishing  their  party, 
have  been  trying  to  get  up  an  excitement  about  loyalty  ; 
as  if  vapouring  rhetoric  about  the  Queen  were  the  saving 
principle  of  the  English  Constitution.  By  zealots, 
intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  what  they  call  loyalty,  we 
dare  say  the  slight  “  accidents  ”  that  rained  on  Tuesday 
will  be  readily  dismissed  as  mere  trivial  drawbacks  to 
the  glories  of  the  day.  To  us,  we  confess,  they  seem 
the  most  real,  as  they  will  be  the  most  lasting,  features 
of  the  show.  Royalty  cannot  be  enhanced,  in  popular 
estimation,  by  fetes  crowned  with  disaster.  For  the 
moment,  the  intoxication  of  the  scene  withdraws  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  tragical  acts,  but,  when  the  feast  is  over, 
and  sober  reflection  follows,  the  truly  miserable  nature 
of  the  drama  will  press  on  the  national  conscience.  The 
security  of  the  Throne,  like  the  security  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  rests  on  the  preponderance  of  effective 
public  opinion;  and,  so  long  as  the  existence  of  a 
crowned  head  of  the  State  seems  desirable  to  the 
majority  of  reasonable  men,  so  long  will  the  Crown  last. 
But,  even  assuming  that  it  is  desirable  to  get  up  shows, 
to  fan  the  flame  of  loyalty,  why  go  to  Fleet-street  and 
Ludgate-hill,  two  narrow  thoroughfares  that  would  dis¬ 
grace  a  tenth -rate  country  town  ?  Why  not  go  to  Hyde 
Park  ?  If  we  must  needs  have  these  public  shows,  why 
not  have  them  in  a  place  where  they  could  be  seen 
without  endangering  the  lives  and  limbs  of  enthusiastic 
loyalists?  We  hope  that  this  is  the  last  time  that  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  will  advise  her  Majesty  to  make 
so  dangerous  a  procession.  If  we  must  have  shows,  let 
them  be  at  least  harmless. 


THE  INDIAN  MUSSULMANS. 

Although  General  Reynell  Taylor’s  very  inte¬ 
resting  letter  to  the  Times  satisfactorily  proves  that 
^rd  Mayo’s  assassination  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Mahometan  fanaticism,  how  to  grapple  with  Mahome- 
«n  fanaticism  will,  nevertheless,  bo  the  first  question 
Lord  Mayo’s  successor  will  have  to  face.  Unhappily,  it 
18  not  the  only  difficult  and  dangerous  question  awaiting 
^luhon  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Northbrook.  Of  that 
Jvooka  outbreaks,  income-tax  grievances,  and  other 
reatening  symptoms  leave  us  in  no  doubt.  Still  it  is 
,  ®  pressing.  It  is,  moreover,  the  one  most  foreign 
rir^i  Viceroy’s  past  experience,  and,  therefore, 

1  ely  to  test  his  statesmanship  most  severely.  With 
sc  ive  misgovemment  we  are  willing  to  believe  he  is 
prepared  to  deal.  But  of  his  competence  to  treat  a 


state  of  feeling  produced  only  to  a  slight  extent  by  active 
misgoyernraent  we  are  not  so  assured.  Yet  a  blunder 
in  this  matter  might  give  rise  to  the  most  serious 
consequences.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  there¬ 
fore,  that  wo  should  all  learn  to  understand  the 
question  properly.  Intelligent  criticism  here  at  home 
will  strengthen  the  new  Viceroy’s  hands,  if  he  shows 
himself  equal  to  the  emergency ;  if  he  does  not,  it 
may  save  us  from  some  disasters  and  much  dis¬ 
credit.  Under  these  circumstances  we  are  surprised 
that  so  important  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Mahometan  Revival  ”  as  is  contained  in  Mr 
W.  J.  Palgrave’s  article  in  the  last  number  of  Fraser 
has  received  so  little  attention  from  the  press.  Few 
Europeans  know  the  Mahometan  East  so  well  as  ^Ir 
Palgrave,  as  his  fascinating  book  of  travel  in  Arabia 
abundantly  shows,  and,  therefore,  whatever  ho  writes  on 
the  subject  is  sure  to  be  worthy  of  attention  at  any 
time ;  but  more  especially  is  it  so  at  the  present  moment. 

The  chief  interest  and  principal  lesson  of  Mr  Pal¬ 
grave’s  article  consist  in  the  proof  it  affords  that  the 
increase  of  fanaticism,  observable  of  late  among  the 
Mussulmans  of  India,  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon^ 
but  is  part  of  a  great  movement  extending  through  the 
whole  Mahometan  world.  In  his  great  work  on  Arabia, 
Mr  Palgrave  showed  us  the  Wahabee  empire  advancing 
to  the  conquest  of  the  entire  peninsula.  Now  he  points 
out  to  us  that  a  more  or  less  faint  reflex  of  Wahabee  zeal 
is  manifesting  itself  wherever  Islam  is  professed.  In 
Turkey,  for  instance,  mixed  education  has  been  made 
to  give  way  to  strict  denominationalism,  Europeans  are 
being  got  rid  of  from  every  department  of  the  public 
service,  and  replaced  by  believers  in  the  Prophet, 
while  the  land  is  being  covered  by  new  mosques,  and 
great  zeal  is  displayed  in  all  the  observances  of  religion. 
These  are  facts  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  problem  before  us  in  India  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard 
Turkey  as  of  no  concern  to  us  except  in  so  far  as  she 
affords  us  a  direct  road  to  India.  Mr  Palgrave  renders 
a  public  service  when  he  brings  before  our  minds  the 
real  brotherhood  subsisting  between  Mahometans.  It 
is  well  to  be  reminded,  too,  that  the  Sultan  is  the  head 
of  his  reh'gion,  and  that  whatever  passes  in  his  dominions 
is  sure  to  have  an  echo  in  every  land  inhabited  by 
Moslems.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of 
appointing  Levantines,  Jews,  and  Armenians  to  British 
consulships  in  Turkey  is  a  mistaken,  penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish  policy.  We  lose  by  it  important  information 
with  regard  to  political  and  rehgious  movements  which 
might  save  us  from  many  a  war,  and  we  lose  also  moral 
influence,  which  has  to  be  made  up  by  naval  and 
military  expeditions.  In  all  that  Mr  Palgrave  has  to 
say  on  this  head  we  go  along  with  him.  But,  fully  as 
we  appreciate  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
East,  and  great  as  is  our  deference  for  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  consequence,  we  cannot  think  that  the 
policy  he  would  have  us  pursue  towards  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  of  India  is  sound.  It  is,  in  short,  the  policy  that 
is  now  urged  upon  us  from  so  many  quarters,  only  it  is 
recommended  by  a  different  argument.  Mr  Palgrave 
tells  us  that  twenty  years  ago  Turkey  was  threatened  by 
Wahabeeism  just  as  India  now  is,  and  that  her  Mussul¬ 
man  subjects  were  discontented  like  our  own.  She  has 
appeased  her  subjects,  however,  by  restoring  all  State 
grants  for  education  to  Mahometan  schools  alone,  and 
by  re-establishing  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  Mahometan 
law  over  Mahometans.  Therefore,  he  asks,  can  we 
not  pursue  an  analogous  course  in  India  P  The  policy 
thus  recommended  has  an  extremely  liberal  look,  and,  at 
first  sight,  appeals  to  liberal  sentiments.  Yet  it  appears 
to  us  a  policy  essentially  anti-liberal.  We  see,  in  fact, 
no  more  reason  for  denominational  schools,  to  take  one 
instance,  aided  by  State  grants  in  India  than  hero  at 
home.  If  Mahometans  have  been  deprived  of  educa¬ 
tional  endowments  unquestionably  intended  for  them, 
by  all  means  let  them  be  returned.  But  why  should  we 
do  more  ?  If  we  establish  denominationalism  for 
Mahometans,  we  must  establish  it  for  all  other  reli¬ 
gions  and  sects.  And  why  should  we  do  that  in  India^ 
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and  not  in  Ii-eland  ?  What  likelihood  is  there  that  such 
a  policy  would  make  Mahometans  loyal?  -Mr  Palgrave’s 
own  anecdote  of  Aali  Pasha  certainly  points  the  other  way. 
A  all  Pasha  desired  an  increase  of  Mahometan  fana¬ 
ticism,  and  therefore  he  consistently  laboured  to  revive 
Mahometan  zeal.  But  do  we  desire  an  increase  of 
Mahometan  fanaticism  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
example  of  Turkey,  rightlv  understood,  would,  therefore, 
Bcem  to  warn  us  from  such  a  policy,  and  not  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

After  all,  the  object  of  our  rule  in  India  is  not  merely 
selfish.  Wo  desire  sincerely  the  good  of  the  Indian 
people.  And  if  we  do,  should  we  not  consider  whether 
a  proposed  policy  is  for  their  interest,  rather  than  whether 
it  will  help  us  to  hold  the  country.  Now,  is  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  that 
Mahometanism  should  be  encouraged  ?  We  appro- 
bend  that  few  will  return  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question.  Then  if  it  be  not,  why  should  we  encourage 
it  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  our  true  policy  in  India,  as  at 
borne,  is  to  ignore  religion  altogether  in  education.  Much 
is  said  of  the  peculiarities  of  Eastern  peoples.  We  do 
not  deny  these  peculiarities,  within  certain  limits.  But, 
after  all,  Asiatics  have  the  same  human  nature  as  our¬ 
selves.  There  was  a  time  when  religious  fanaticism  was 
as  ardent  in  Europe  as  it  now  is  in  Asia.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  openly  taught  by  Christians  that  no 
allegiance  was  due  to  heretical  sovereigns.  Nor  is  it  so 
very  long  ago  since  we  ourselves  passed  a  law  excluding 
Boman  Catholics  from  the  throne  of  England  for  ever. 
What  is  it  that  has  calmed  down  this  fanaticism  in 
Burope,  and  makes  us  look  back  at  the  religious  quarrels 
of  past  centuries  with  abhorrence  and  amazement  ?  The 
progress  of  enlightenment.  And  it  is  to  the  progress  of 
enlightenment  that  we  must  look  in  India  for  similar  re¬ 
sults.  If  we  trust  to  the  bolstering  up  of  absurd  creeds  and 
to  the  nursing  of  superstition,  we  shall  find,  as  we  shall 
deserve,  that  we  are  but  preparing  evil  for  ourselves. 
Therefore,  our  clear  duty  is  to  spare  no  pains  and  no 
expense  to  spread  education  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  dominions, — but  education  purely  secular, 
and  mixed — and  especially  to  encourage  a  taste  for  phy¬ 
sical  science  and  scientific  inquiry.  Above  all,  we  must 
be  careful  that  there  shall  be  no  proselytising.  That  is 
a  sine  qud  non.  With  theological  dogmas  we  have 
notliing  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  they  teach  the  duty 
of  waging  a  holy  war  against  unbelievers.  But  we 
bave  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  eradication  of  fanatic¬ 
ism  in  the  direction  of  the  people’s  energies  to  the 
promotion  of  material  prosperity,  and  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  truth  that  obedience  to  the  law  is  the  first  con¬ 
dition  of  progress.  These  ends  can  be  attained  only  by 
an  education  so  conducted  as  to  convince  the  people 
that  we  have  no  intention  to  proselytise.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  we  must  expect  that  the  progress  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  will  cause  a  fierce  religious  reaction.  It  is  doing 
€0  in  Europe.  Ritualism  and  Ultramontanism  witness 
to  the  fact.  Much  more  may  it  bo  expected  to  do  so 
where  even  the  most  advanced  of  the  people  have  not  yet 
oraerged  from  the  theological  state.  But  though  Ultra- 
montanism  is  giving  much  trouble  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  who  doubts  its  ultimate  defeat  ?  Indeed,  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  religious  revival  iu  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  is  in  itself 
a  most  encouraging  symptom.  Allowing  their  full  force 
to  the  local  causes  for  the  Asiatic  revival  pointed  out 
by  Mr  Palgrave,  it  still  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
primal  cause  of  both  is  the  same.  If,  then,  we  are  but 
firm  and  persevere,  maintaining  order  with  a  strong 
band,  dispensing  strict  j  ustice  at  every  cost,  and  labour¬ 
ing  to  disseminate  knowledge,  the  triumph  of  progress  is 
assured  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  Saturday  Riview,  writing  under  an  inspiration, 
the  sources  of  which  are  manifest,  compares  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  future  to  the  proverbial  “  toad  under  the 
barrow,  ’  and  points  out  how  bis  present  sufferings, 
gieat  as  they  are,  are  yet  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to 


that  which  awaits  him  in  the  future.  The  jeremiad  of 
the  Saturday  Review  is  founded  upon  a  pleasing  and 
ingenious  assumption.  It  takes  it  for  granted  that 
a  dozen  years  or  so  hence,  the  English  Church  will  be  still 
existent ;  that  its  priests  will  retain  their  present 
ignorance,  prejudice,  self-conceit,  and  bigotry;  and  that 
a  number  oi  statutes  will  have  been  passed,  especially  de- 
vised  by  Mr  Miall  and  his  host,  designed  for  their  especial 
annoyance,  molestation,  and  affliction.  If  the  assumption 
be  once  granted,  the  melancholy  picture  drawn  by  the 
Saturday  Review  is  a  perfectly  logical  sequitur.  If  the 
sky  falls  we  shall  certainly  catch  the  larks.  But  the 
question  really  at  issue  is  whether  the  sky  will  fall.  'VVe 
are  frankly  ready  to  admit — if  it  at  tdl  comforts  the 
Saturday  Review— Wiai  the  English  Church  is  at  present 
undergoing  something  very  like  a  persecution.  On 
every  side  attempts  are  being  made  to  botch  and  tinker 
it.  One  gentleman  wants  to  kick  the  bishops  out 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  calling  his  measure,  in  grim 
jest,  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  peers  spiritual.  Another 
wants  to  compel  the  Church  to  sanction  and  to 
celebrate  marriages  which  the  laws  ecclesiastical  regard 
with  abhorrence.  Another  desires  to  see  the  church¬ 
yard  made  the  common  property  of  every  sect  under 
heaven.  Another  wants  a  Bill  to  put  the  parish  pulpit 
at  the  service  of  Dissenters.  Anything  more  distressing 
than  the  sum-total  of  these  proposals  is  likely  to  be  to 
an  English  clergyman  of  the  Tory-High-Church  caste,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  imagine.  But  surely  the  question 
is  whether,  under  all  this  storm  of  attacks,  the  Church 
will  still  live  on.  It  is  the  duty  of  sensible  men  to 
accept  the  fait  accompli,  and  the  disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  is  a  fait  accompli  which  a  touch  will 
bring  about.  When  Mr  Gladstone  disestablished  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  the  “  right  divine  ”  theory  of  the 
Church  was  set  aside  for  ever — Canon  Selwyn’s  protest 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  was  settled  for 
once  and  for  all  that  the  Church  is  established,  not 
because  the  State  holds  its  teaching  to.  be  right,  h^. 
simply  because  it  is  the  church  of  the  majority.  Lrt 
us  once  admit  that  the  right  of  the  Established  Church 
to  a  renewal  of  its  lease  is  dependent  upon  its  continuing 
to  count  a  majority  of  the  nation  as  its  members,  and  it 
is  plain  in  a  moment  that  disestablishment  is  a  mere 
matter  of  time.  Mr  Miall’s  notice  of  motion,  given  on 
Thursday  evening,  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  help  on 
the  business,  is  only  one  more  nail  in  its  coffiu. 

«  In  the  mean  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  even  an 
enemy  credit  for  his  sufferings.  The  heart  kno  weth  its  own 
bitterness.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Miall  and 
his  friends  are  at  present  waging  war  against  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  “  with  hand  and  with  voice  and  with  foot*” 
and  with  every  means  in  their  power.  Nor  can  there 
be  much  doubt  as  to  the  results  of  the  uneven  warfare : 
artillery  is  always  stronger  than  is  armour;  and  so 
attack  is  always  easier  than  defence.  Session  after 
session  the  English  Church  will  find  itself  shorn  of  its 
own.  Session  after  session  fat  bulls  of  Basan  will  com¬ 
pass  it  in  on  every  side.  And  it  is  already  a  question 
whether,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  coup  de  grace,  the 
Establishment  would  not  do  well  to  inflict  upon  itself  a 
happy  despatch. 

But  it  is  its  friends,  tather  than  its  enemies,  whom  the 
Church  has  to  dread.  A  well-meaning  but  incompetent 
doctor  will  do  his  patient  more  harm  than  will  the 
severest  malady.  And,  as  if  the  cup  of  the  Established 
Church  were  not  already  full,  and  as  if  Mr  Miall  were 
not  knocking  at  its  gates,  its  friends  are — we  notice- 
beginning  to  sap  its  bulwarks  from  within.  Two 
noticeable  proposals  have  this  year  come  before  the 
Legislature, — the  one  that  of  Mr  Cowper-Temple  to- 
allow  **  occasional  sermons ;”  the  other,  that  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  facililate  clerical  prosecutions.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  was  talked  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough.  But  the  former  still  remains  for  its  second 
reading,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  live  through  committee. 
And  yet — although  it  is  impossible  to  suspect  the  motive 
of  either  Lord  ^aftesbury  or  Mr  Cowper-Temple— i^ 
none  the  less  is  equally  impossible  to  admit  that  the  two 
measures  of  which  wo  have  been  speaking  are  not  pre* 
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•  „  kiTmq  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  which  the  ultimate 
^'ffecfc  is  to  break  the  sufferer’s  head.  Upon  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  measure— now  that  Dr  Ma^e  has  deli¬ 
vered  himself  of  its  funeral  oration — we  need,  perhaps, 
hardly  speak.  No  one  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  animated  by  the  very  best  of  all 
possible  motives  in  every  good  work  to  which  he 
fevs  hand.  And  it  yet  is  a  sad  and  unde¬ 
niable  fact  that  his  most  pronounced  enemies  often 
hare  a  far  more  kindly  feeling  towards  his  lordship 
than  have  those  for  whom  he  has  busied  himself  in  fight- 
ins?  the  good  fight.  No  doubt  when  his  lordship  pro¬ 
posed  to  allow — as  Dr  Magee  put  it — the  three  biggest 
fbols  in  the  parish  to  club  together  to  prosecute  the 
incumbent,  he  was  in  all  innocence  doing  his  little  best 
to  render  the  life  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  unbearable.  But  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Bill  is  now 
dead  and  buried,  and  it  is  rather  with  Mr  Cowper- 
Temple’s  Bill  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

The  object  of  this  extraordinary  measure  is  to  allow  an 
incumbent  to  put  his  pulpit  at  the  service  of  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Established  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  **  occasional  sermon.”  We  do  not  deny 
the  good  sense  of  this  proposal.  We  can  imagine — we 
ose  the  word  advisedly — nothing  more  terrible  than  to 
listen  for  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  the  crambe  repetita  of 
the  same  dull  homilist.  For  a  change,  even  a  charity 
sermon  is  a  relief ;  and  certainly  an  “  address  ”  by  Mr 
Toysey  or  by  Dr  inning,  or  by  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  or  by  Mr  Conway,  or  even  by  Mr  Bradlaugh  him¬ 
self,  would,  in  nine  congregations  out  of  every  ten,  be 
welcomed  with  a  wild  and  thirsty  joy.  So  far  Mr 
Cowper- Temple  is  master  of  the  position.  The  change 
which  he  proposes  would  please  everybody.  It  would 
please  the  g^reat  liberal  and — so-called — Nonconformist 
body,  to  whom  it  would,  pro  tanto,  throw  open  the  Church 
of  England.  It  would  please  the  English  clergyman,  as 
it  would  relieve  him  of  an  irksome  and  unthankful  duty. 
It  would  please  the  regular  and  steady  church-goer, 
before  whom  it  would  put  a  cheerful  and  palatable  variety 
of  food.  Nor  need  we  point  out  how  desirable  it  is  that 
diverse  views  should  be  inculcated,  or  at  least  promul¬ 
gated,  and  that  the  pulpit  should  be  as  free  as  the  press. 

None  the  less  the  question  remains  behind,  whether 
an  Established  Church  caw,  consistently  with  itself, 
allow  the  use  of  its  pulpit  to  members  of  another  sect. 
An  Established  Church  logically  implies  a  certain  body 
■of  doctrine.  It  is  established  to  teach  something,  and 
that  something  must  be  more  or  less  defined.  The 
notion  of  an  Established  Church  which  is  to  teach  a 
pure  and  colourless  doctrine  admitting  of  no  dissent  is 
the  merest  nephelococcygia.  What  is  such  a  church 
to  do,  or  what  appeal  is  it  to  afford,  when  an 
incumbent  and  his  parishioners  fall  out, — when  a 
^ngregation  of  Hegelians  find  their  incumbent  a 
Comtist,  or  when  some  Malthusian  of  the  deepest  dye 
M  put  over  a  body  of  Ruskinites.  It  is  not  the  Thirty- 
biine  Articles  alone  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  over 
which  men  can  contrive  to  fall  out.  There  are  Hege- 
hans  of  the  right  and  Hegelians  of  the  left.  There  are 
Positivists  of  the  moderate  and  Positivists  of  the  extreme 
sect.  Nay,  even  in  England  we  have  our  conflicting 
^hools,  each  of  which  cannot  too  loudly  curse  the  other 
in  the  namw  of  its  own  Gods.  To  acknowledge  frankly 
the  possibility  of  a  difference  of  opinion  is — even 
amongst  men  of  science — a  rare  act  of  virtue.  But 
^hen  a  mantis  paid  to  teach  a  certain  set  of  tenets  and 
to  defend  ”  them,  it  is  as  clearly  as  possible  his  duty  to 
maintain  not  only  that  the  religion,  or  theology,  or  philo¬ 
sophy,  or  whatever  it  is  that  he  teaches,  is  logically  true 
correct,  but  also  to  hold  that  those 
^  1?  from  him  teach  a  dangerous  doctrine  which 
ca  8  for  refutation.  The  evil  lies  not  in  the  nature  of 
^  1^.  tought,  but  in  the  fact  of  the  sect  which  teaches 
J  being  established.  It  is  is  hard,  for  instance,  to  see 
a°r  11  Professor  of  Divinity  could,  con- 

Vf  d^ty,  lend  his  lecture-room  for  a 

ay  to  Mr  Bradlaugh,  or  how  a  professor  of  geology — 

^  grim  jest — could  allow  some  furious 
ramontane  to  demonstrate  to  his  class  that  the  earth 


is  flat,  that  creation  involved  seven  days,  that  species 
are  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  the  world  itself  is  exactlv 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  old. 
And  what  would  ill  become  a  professor  still  less  becomes 
a  clergyman  of  an  Established  Church.  There  is  really 
no  escape  from  the  very  simple  dilemma  which,  in  a 
moment,  suggests  itself  to  every  pupil  of  Aldrich.  If 
Baboo  Sen  preaches  in  Mr  Brookfield’s  chapel,  he  must 
either  preacn  a  colourless  something  more  ornamental 
than  valuable,  or  else  he  must  preach  a  something  of 
which  it  is  Mr  Brookfield’s  duty  to  disapprove.  The 
general  ep<^h  of  peace  in  which  all  the  sects  shall  agree 
upon  certain  cardinal  doctrines  is  no  doubt  a  very  amiable 
vision.  But  it  is  as  far  removed  from  actuality  as  is  the 
day  when  leopards  and  lambs  are  to  eat  grass  together, 
and  young  children  are  to  lead  them  about  in  daisy 
chains.  If  ever  it  was  possible  to  fix  upon  a  colourless 
Christianity,  such  as  Mr  Voysey  could  preach  in  St 
Paul’s  and  Mr  Spurgeon  under  the  roofs  of  Archbishop 
Manning,  it  was  when  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
define  the  unsectarian  ”  religion  which  was  to  be 
allowed  in  Government  schools.  We  need  hardly  recall 
the  miserable  failures  which  the  attempt  provoked,  from 
the  **  Bible  reading  without  note  or  comment  ”  of  Mr 
Dixon  to  the  simple  modicum  of  “  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  ”  which  suggested 
itself  to  one  or  two  honourable  members  as  **  a  minimum 
I  to  which  nobody  could  possibly  object.”  Mr  Cowper- 
‘  Temple’s  Bill  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  contemplate 
some  such  a  minimum,  or  else  it  would  hardly  make  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  a  sine  qua  non  for  an  occasional 
sermon.  But  if  it  contemplates  such  a  minimum^  if  it 
proposes  to  allow  Mr  Spurgfeon  to  preach  and  to  exclude 
Mr  Bradlaugh,  it  will  a  mockery  ;  and  if  it  proposes 
to  allow  Mr  Bradlaugh  to  preach  as  well  as  Mr  Spurgeon, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  opens  very  wide  issues. 

With  the  spirit  of  these  bold  attempts  to  pour  new 
wine  into  old  bottles  we  have  every  sympathy;  but 
we  very  much  doubt  their  practical  wisdom.  The  real 
fact  is  that  the  Church  of  England  is  virtually  dead. 
The  Saturday  ItevieWf  not  inaptly,  compares  it  to  the 
prisoner  who  was  cut  to  pieces  inch  by  inch  by  a 
physician,  anxious  to  discover  how  small  a  torso 
could  hold  the  spark  of  life.  It  might  be  equally  well 
compared  to  the  historical  pair  of  stockings,  or  to  tho 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  after  thirty-nine  centuries  of 
unnatural  interpretation.  The  attempt  to  give  it  a  new 
life  by  such  a  device  as  an  **  occasional  sermon  ”  is  as 
desperate  as  is  the  policy  of  the  physician  who  keeps  a 
dying  man  alive  by  sips  of  brandy  fiom  a  tea-spoon. 
Such  a  Bill  as  Mr  Cowper- Temple’s  is,  in  effect,  a  meblo 
wail  of  despair.  All  that  the  Established  Church  can 
really  hope  is  to  linger  on  for  a  few  years,  with  as  little 
molestation  as  possible.  That  we  snould  so  enlarge  its 
borders  as  to  enable  it  to  teach  a  doctrine  acceptable  to 
everybody,  is  impossible.  And  such  little  attempts  as 
that  of  Mr  Cowper-Temple,  however  admirably  meant, 
yet  irresistibly  suggest  Uie  paste-board  vizor  of  Mam- 
brino’s  helmet. 


The  Insult  to  the  Queen. — Among  all  right-minded 
persons  in  the  nation  there  can  only  be  one  thought  about 
the  foolish  insult  that  was  offered  to  her  Majesty  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  Queen  has  endeared  herself  to 
all  classes  of  her  subjects,  and  if  more  political  significance 
than  was  justified  has  been  attached  to  Tuesday’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  loyalty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an 
honest  proof  of  the  personal  esteem  in  which  she  is  every¬ 
where  held  on  account  of  her  private  virtues  and  the  tact 
with  which  she  adapts  herself  to  her  embarassing  position. 
Any  harm  that  befel  her  would  be  a  national  calamity ; 
and  any  serious  attempt  upon  her  life  would  be  heard  of 
with  universal  execration.  Englishmen  have  no  faith  in 
or  liking  for  “  the  ministry  of  the  dagger,”  and  English¬ 
men  would  especially  loathe  any  scheme  of  assassination 
aimed  at  so  blameless  a  person.  We  hope,  however,  that 
the  exuberant  loyalty  of  this  week  will  not  cause  the  silly 
boy,  who  has  already  been  committed  to  the  Old  Bailey^ 
to  be  too  hardly  judged.  Happily,  the  gushing  journalists 
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tians  that  they  must  make  such  concessioDs  to  the  cause  of 
harmony  as  are  indispensable  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
family  name  and  the  authority  if  the  laws  of  love  to  which 
they  have  subscribed,  if  they  would  vindicate  the  vitality  of 
the  germs  of  truth  which  underlie  the  manifest  corruptions 
of  their  creed,  lest  religion,  having  ceased  to  be  a  bond  of 
union,  should  come  to  be  universally  condemned  as  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  And  what  wonder,  when  secularists  can  fairly 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  acrimonious  columns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  press  and  say,  “  See  how  these  Christians  love 
one  another,” — what  wonder  that  the  law  of  self  should  hav^ 


who  yesterday  made  capital  out  of  his  mad  freak  are  not 
on  the  bench  ;  but  they  will  do  harm,  and  not  to  him 
alone  if  they  turn  public  opinion  too  violently  against 
him.  *  They  are  trying  to  make  mischief  also  in 
another  way.  The  Standard  especially,  which  can 
hardly  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  some  rhodo- 
montade  against  “our  Dilkes  and  our  Odgers,”  con¬ 
siders  that  “  the  disloyal  agitation  carried  on  by  such 
men  is  exactly  the  stimulus  calculated  to  prompt  gloomy 
political  fanatics  to  make  attempts  more  or  less  dangerous 
on  the  life  of  our  beloved  Queen,”  and  that  “  the  ultra- 
Radicals  of  the  present  day,  in  raving  against  monarchical 
institutions,  are  preparing  a  hot-bed  of  disloyal  sentiment 
in  which  it  is  but  too  easy  to  understand  how  treasonable 
designs  of  the  most  frightful  character  may  be  grown.” 
Our  contemporary  is  apt  to  make  mountains  out  of  mole¬ 
hills  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  protest  against  this  mischievous 
attempt  to  malign  its  political  adversaries.  Because  a 
crack-brained  boy  has  flourished  a  broken  and  unloaded 
pistol  in  the  face  of  the  Queen,  he  is  called  an  assassin, 
and  all  “  ultra-Radicals  ”  are  branded  as  his  accomplices  I 


as  any  State  or  national  institution  is  justified  in  imposing  on 
the  consciences  of  its  constituents  as  a  condition  of  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  benefits  of  national  religious  endowment. 
Reputed  orthodoxy  has  lost  its  ancient  prestige  ;  the  world 
has  opened  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  chur^manship  and 
Christianity  are  by  no  means  convertible  terms  ;  and,  what  it 
more,  impartial  investigation  has  shown  that  no  phase  of  our 
traditional  modern  Christianity  is  identical  with  the  religion 
which  Christ  practised  and  professed  on  earth.  He  clearly 
knew  nothing  of  church manship,  little  of  dogmatism,  less  of 
orthodoxy ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  when  one  hears  the 
exaggerated  pretensions  of  modern  churchmen,  one  wonders 
what  percentage  of  them  have  any  idea  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  words  they  worship.  Let  us  strip  the  word  “  church** 
of  its  halo  of  mystery  and  adventitious  sanctity,  and  apply 
the  etymological  scalpel.  If  we  take  the  pronuncia^^ion  of 
modern  Italian  as  our  most  trustworthy  guide  to  tuat  of 
ancient  Latin,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  the  simple  word  “  Circus^*  which  our  Homan  conquerors 
would  naturally  have  applied  to  the  primitive  megalithio 
temples  of  the  Druids.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
the  circular  construction  of  these  temples  was  due  to  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  elicited  from  sensitive 
organisations  in  magnetic  circles,  doubtless  as  familiar  to 
the  Druids  of  old  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  to  the 
civilised  spiritualists  of  Europe  and  the  uncivilised  savages  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  By  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  these 
occult  phenomena  would  naturally  be  attributed  to  super¬ 
natural  or  divine  agency  ;  and,  indeed,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  impartial  scientific  investigation  will  not  discover 
that  they  will  yield  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  mysterious 
problems  of  inspiration  and  revelation  which  for  so  many 
generations  have  baffled  the  comprehension  of  the  faithful. 

For  if  the  views  put  forward  by  his  Grace  of  Argyll  in  his 
*  Beign  of  Law  *  be,  as  I  believe,  sound,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  find  that  the  alleged  supernatural  phenomena  of  fonner 
ages  were  normal, — dependent  on  special  conditions  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  any  historical  period,  but  such  as  we  must  expert  to 
j  find  exemplified  in  our  own  days.  We  are  only  now  beginning 
to  realise  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  we 
know  that  the  investigation  of  occult  phenomena  has  been 
ever  forbidden  to  the  vulgar,  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  by 
all  the  powers  of  law  and  all  the  prejudices  of  orthodox 
superstition.  What  wonder,  then,  that  they  are  still  un¬ 
fathomed  by  the  few  !  But  I  am  digressing  ;  for  we  have 
not  yet  done  with  the  word  “  church”  or  dealt  with  the  ample 
circumstantial  evidence  of  its  etymological  identity  with  the 
Latin  “  circus”  W  itness  the  French  derivative  “  cercle,”  mean¬ 
ing  ‘‘a  club”-— our  own  phrase,  “the  family  circle” — and 
the  Scotch  “  kirk  ” — and  I  am  indebted  to  an  excellent  Russian, 
scholar  for  the  valuable  corroboration  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  for  church  is  “  Ueric”  and  for  club  “  tserque!*^ 
The  analogy — I  might  say  the  identity — is  obvious.  Agiun,. 
we  may  appeal  to  the  circular  form  of  the  apse,  or  primitive 
chancel  of  the  early  Christian  churches,  us  indicating  the 
same  fact.  The  evidence  seems  irresistible,  and  it  neeas  no 
divination  to  discover  how  the  term  came  to  be  transferred, 
in  strict  accordance  with  analogy,  from  the  circle  to  ita 
members,  from  the  society  to  its  associates,  from  the 
shrine  to  its  worshippers ; — its  prestige  would  naturally 

transferred  with  it.  But  the  growth  of  that  prestige  to 
its  present  inordinate  pretensions  needs  some  considera¬ 
tion.  If  my  view  be  correct,  the  original  mystery 
of  the  magnetic  circle  was  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent 
superstructure  reared  by  superstitious  ignorance  and  inte¬ 
rested  priestcraft.  But  philosophy  may  have  contributed  her 
quota  to  the  fabric,  for  is  not  the  circle  the  philosophic  symbol 
of  perfection  and  eternity  ?  We  scarcely  need  the  later  legends- 
of  peculiar  spiritual  endowments,  infallibility,  and  Divine 
foundation  to  account  for  the  exaggerated  popular  veneration 
which  the  church  commands,  for  the  civil  power  has  pandered! 


Buying  a  Wife. — In  commenting,  a  fortnight  ago,  on 
the  not  uncommon  practice  of  holding  out  a  pecuniary  in¬ 
ducement  to  enter  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  we  drew 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  remarkable  case  in  Chan¬ 
cery,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  a  Mrs  Gilchrist.  That 
lady  informs  us  that  we  were  wrong  in  holding  her  up  as 
an  example  of  the  women  who  are  influenced  in  their 
matrimonial  selection ;  and  we  readily  accept  her  state¬ 
ment  that  her  motives  were  of  a  different  character.  She 
also  considers  that,  in  our  comments,  we  “  assumed, 
contrary  to  the  truth,  and  against  the  evidence  in  the  suit, 
that  her  husband  repented  of  his  marriage,  that  he  was 
personally  anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  wife,  that  his  absence 
was  caused  by  his  own  desire  to  separate  himself  from  her 
and  to  remain  away,  that  he  was  anxious  to  resist,  and  had 
good  grounds  for  resisting,  her  proceedings  for  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights,  and,  also,  that  she  was  a. person  who,  if  Dr 
Evans  had  married  her,  would  have  given  him  also  cause  to 
repent  of  his  choice.”  In  our  remarks  we  did  not  attempt 
to  apportion  blame  in  the  disputes  that  issued  in  a  suit  for 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  in  a  deed  of  separation,  and, 
more  recently,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  Mrs 
Gilchrist’s  ante-nuptial  contract;  nor  did  we  intend  to 
suggest  that  Mrs  Gilchrist  may  not  have  been  an  injured 
woman,  who  only  received  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  the 
compensation  that  was  her  due;  nor  had  we  the  least 
intention  of  causing  annoyance  to  this  lady.  We  simply 
referred  to  her  case  as  helping  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief 
some  of  the  faulty  social  arrangements  to  which  women 
are  now  subject,  and  which  greatly  interfere  with  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community. 


CHURCH  REFORM. 

Sir, — In  pursuance  of  my  promise,  I  submit  to  you  the 
argtiiiients  oy  which  it  was  my  intention  to  support  the  pro¬ 
positions  on  Church  Reform  to  which  you  have  been  so  good 
as  to  accord  a  publicitv  denied  .them  by  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  at  St  Jameses  Hall.  You  will  have  perceived  that 
they  were  framed  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  attention  of 
reformers  on  the  one  grand  goal  which  is  most  worthy  of 
their  united  efforts — the  re-nationalisation  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  obstacles  may  be  formidable,  yet  only  made  to 
be  surmounted  ;  and  if  we  can  but  satisfy  the  most  enlightened 
minds  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  are  involved  in 
our  cause,  why,  we  know  that  the  light  which  begins  by  glow¬ 
ing  on  the  mountain  tops  ends  by  illuminating  the  lowest 
valleys,  and  in  these  days  of  rapid  progress  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair  of  ultimate  success.  Yet  when  we  contemplate 
the  num^rless  internecine  divisions  and  sectarian  animosities 
which  discredit  Christianity,  we  can  find  ample  excuse  for 
those  who,  looking  on  all  projects  of  reunion  as  visionarj', 
prophesy  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
leading  sect  But  we  see  safety  in  the  very  extremity  of  the 
peril.  For  dogmatic  differences,  seemingly  irreconcilable,  are 

as  rife  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  as  without  her  pale, _ 

rife  enough  to  convince  all  w  ho  care  to  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
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her  pretensions,  and  8he  haa  often  usurped  the  sword  of  the  solution  to  agree  to  differ  on  all  points  where  difference  of 
^te  There  was  another  idea,  too,  originally  attaching  to  the  opinion  indicates  a  doubt  as  to  positive  truth,  and  to  agree  to 
or  church — viz.,  comprehensiveness.  It  is  expressed  in  co-operate  in  respect  of  truths  acknowledged  by  the  vast 


her  nretensions  vo  me  uuc  vut/twn;.  jjui,  wc  an  auuw 

that  her  Catholicity  is  theoretical  and  not  practical.  And  we 
readily  understand  how  comprehensivenett  would  come  to 
S^exchanged  for  exclusiveness ^  whether  in  the  case  of  church, 
^ib  school,  or  society.  All  societies  tend  to  be  exclusive,  and 
^ilitnous  societies  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  question 


aaid  to  be  no  rule  without  an  exception,  ana  a  isaixonai  unurcn 
is  the  exception.  When  the  Church  of  England  accepted  a 
uational  establishment  and  national  endowment,  she  forfeited 
her  right  to  be  exclusive.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Church  of 
Eugland  claims  to  be  a  comprehensive  national  church,  the 
church  of  the  whole  nation,  established  for  the  promulgation 
and  vindication  of  pure  truth,  which  alone  could  be  equally 
acceptable  to  all.  If  she  do  not  continually  protest  against 
all  human  error,  her  title  of  Protestant  is  assumed  on  false 
pretences.  Her  appeal  to  truth  gave  her  nationality  and 
endowment  Why,  then,  has  she  lost  her  nationality  and 
become  a  sect,  representing  a  miserable  moiety  of  the  nation  ? 
Why,  because  she  never  yet  was  true  to  the  principles  she 
profe^ed.  She  was  bom  of  a  compromise,  and  inherited 
shackles  which  she  never  fairly  shook  off*.  She  retained  the 
elements  of  dissolution  which  impaired  her  powers  of  cohesion. 
She  has  not  only  missed  the  truth,  but  she  has  lost  the  love 
of  truth.  She  has  been  untrue  to  the  principles  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  Catholicity  alike.  She  has  ceased  to  be  the 
enemy  of  error.  She  has  become  a  mere  trades-union,  teach¬ 
ing  traditional  dogmatism,  like  a  true  child  of  her  Homan 
parent. 

It  is  hardly  denied  that  the  masses  of  those  who  are  nomi¬ 
nally  true  to  their  allegiance  to  her  are  virtually  ignorant  of, 
and  wholly  indifferent  to,  the  mysterious  questions  upon 
which  her  learned  theologians  sharpen  their  swords.  For 
the  divisions  in  her  camp  may  well  baffle  their  steel — 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars  have  superseded  her  message 
of  peace,  though  she  claims  for  her  founder  a  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
Ah  !  the  pure  essence  of  Christianity,  which  might  well  have 


church  has  prov^  but  a  poor  substitute  for  it.  The  patients 
are  up  in  arms  against  their  physicians.  They  have  resolved 
to  insist  on  a  reform  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  In  vain  will  the 
physicians  deny  their  right  of  protest.  Do  the  physicians 
•exist  for  their  patients,  or  the  patients  for  the  physicians  ? 
Do  the  clergy  exist  for  the  laity,  or  the  laity  for  the  clergy  P 
Time  it  is  that  the  pretensions  of  the  church  and  churchman 
should  be  reduced  to  their  true  leveL  Time  it  is  that  the 
clergy  should  cease  to  consider  themselves  the  church,  and, 
AS  rulers  of  the  church,  entitled  to  impose  on  the  laity  the 
dogmas  of  their  choice.  It  is  for  the  laity — who  are  the  nation 
— to  determine  what  dogmas,  if  any  beyond  what  admit  of 
unquestionable  proof,  the  clergy,  who  are  simply  their  repre- 
■sentatives  or  executive  officers,  shall  teach  at  their  cost  and  by 
their  consent.  Every  Englishman  is  entitled  to  claim  as  his 
birthright  the  right  of  membership  of  the  endowed  National 
Protestant  Church — a  right  to  participate  in  the  beneht  of 
her  endowments,  a  right  to  instruction  in  pure  truth,  a  right 
to  protest  against  the  dissemination  of  dogmas  inconsistent 
with  truth  and  incapable  of  proof,  a  right  to  challenge  the 
preinises  of  every  conclusion  that  is  presented  to  him.  The 
National  Church  of  the  Future  should  be  simply  a  school,  and 
«  free  school — free  to  all  who  need  to  be  taught ;  ignorance 
and  error ^  should  he  no  disqualification  for  matriculation  and 
VMmhership,  All  who  desire  to  learn,  all  whom  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  State  to  teach,  sliouhl  have  a  right  to  lessons 
of  truth. 

The  Church  must  once  more  learn  to  be  true  to  truth,  to 
and  to  Protestantism,  or  forfeit  her  endowments 
^»a  her  establishment.  It  has  come  now  to  be  a  question 
wtween  re-nationalisation  and  forfeiture.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
ne  former  alternative  is  the  one  on  which  it  is  the  true  interest 
ab’l V  ^  insist.  Liberty  of  conscience  for  all — dis- 

^or  none.  Discarded  dogmas  no  longer  imposed  by 
u  yoritv  as  necessary  to  salvation,  tempoml  or  eternal,  may 
*5 ,  k  those  who  love  them.  But  there  must  be  no 

them  not.  We  have  been 
Th  ^  taught  that  “  the  truth  shall  make  us  free.” 

“li?  which  claims  to  be  His  must  acknowledge 

1  uerty  of  conscience”  to  be  a  Briton’s  birthright.  She 
®®*^^de  the  emancipation  of  all  enslaved  intellects.  She , 
ust  not  shrink  from  the  arduous  task  before  her.  She  must 


majority  of  mankind. 

The  mth  of  safety  is  to  be  found  in  a  sweeping  reformation 
— in  a  fearless  disestablishment  of  the  creeds,  formularies,  and 
articles  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  National  Church. 
The  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  but  a  rivulet 
among  the  rivers  of  requisite  reform.  The  question  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  must  be  re-opened.  The  authority  of 
general  councils  must  be  tested  by  the  standard  of  the  late 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  for  is  it  not  on  their  authority  alone 
that  a^  selection  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature  and  early 
Christian  literature  has  been  labelled  as  “  the  word  of  Godf 
and  that  the  Peity  has  been  discredited  by  being  held 
responsible  for  human  errors  ?  The  orthodox  doctrines  of 
Inspiration  and  Eevelation  must  be  investigated.  The 
Church  of  the  Nation  must  not  lag  behind  the  age.  Her 
salvation  depends  upon  progress.  She  must  cast  aside  the 
fetters  she  has  outgrown.  She  must  see  that  the  recent 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Non-Conformists  and  Secularists 
threatens  her  disorderly  ranks  with  disastrous  defeat,  and 
that  religion  is  itself  involved  in  the  merited  obloquy  of 
dogmatic  theology.  Yet  even  Secularists  are  not  really 
irreligious.  They  would  gladly  teach  and  countenance  the 
teaching  of  religion  if  theologians  did  not  insist  on  identify¬ 
ing  true  religion  with  effete  theology  and  traditional  dog¬ 
matism  ;  if  they  would  but  be  content  to  accept  a  legitimate 
definition  of  the  term.  It  would  argue  judicial  blindness  for 
the  Church  to  reject  it.  She  has  seen  public  attention  called 
to  the  fact  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  assigned  the  revenues 
which  she  monopolises,  in  three  equal  portions,  to  the  church 
fabrics,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor.  There  is  proof  that  she  is 
not  quite  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  She  is  taking  a 
few  timid  steps  in  the  light  direction,  but  her  short-sighted 
bigots  are  still  too  strong  for  her  shrewdest  chiefs.  Her  semi¬ 
secular  lectures,  spontaneously  inaugurated  of  late  in  our 
metropolitan  cathedral  are,  however,  a  marvellous  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  bear 
rich  fruit.  Let  us  hope  that  the  example  will  1^  followed  ere 
long  throughout  the  land,  and  that  the  rising  generation  m?ur 
hear  the  divinity  of  science  proclaimed  in  every  church.  It 


underlie  the  great  majority  of  our  miserable  schisms,  and  on 
which  our  sectarian  controversialists  would  waste  their  lives 
and  ours.  Why  should  not  Religion  flourish  under  the  same 
conditions  as  Science  ?  If  the  Church  would  but  open  her 
doors  and  her  heart  to  all  who  would,  with  Christ,  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fatherhood  of  a  God  of  Love,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  His  spiritual  children,  she  would  have  a  clearer  title, 
methinks,  than  she  ever  had  before  to  be  called  the  Church 
of  Christ.  She  would  add  glorious  provinces  to  her  realms, 
and  render  greater  services  to  humanity  than  she  ever  ren¬ 
dered  before.  Would  she  but  cease  to  impose  dogmas  of 
doubtful  obligation  on  the  burthened  consciences  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  she  might  yet  make  good  her  claim  to  the  title  of 
Catholic,  and  re-enthrone  religion  in  the  shrine  which  super¬ 
stition  has,  by  her  aid,  usurped ;  for  absolute  truth  will 
readily  command  universal  assent,  and  it  is  my  firm  faith 
that  the  God  of  truth  will  never  condemn  honest  seekers  after 
truth  whom  He  has  endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  reason, 
however  far  they  may  diverge  from  the  course  marked  out 
for  them  by  the  trade  winds  of  orthodoxy ;  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  no  church,  which  has  any  pretensions  to  be  His, 
can  be  justified  in  condemning  them  or  thrusting  them  out  of 
her  pale.  i  am,  &c., 

February  28,  1872.  T.  Hbbbebt  Notes,  Jun. 

[Such  a  nationalised  church  as  our  correspondent  advocates 
would  be  admirable,  if  attainable.  But  where  will  he  find  a 
common  basis  of  agreement  ?  W  ill  not  some  object  that  even 

the  fatherhood  of  a  God  of  Love  and  the  brotherho^  of 
His  spiritual  children  ”  are  **  dogmas  of  doubtful  obligation  ”  ? 
—Ed.  Ex.]  _ 

THE  NEW  LAW  ON  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Sir, — The  friends  of  progress  in  our  own  country  have 
lately  been  compelled  to  protest  against  the  too  great  prepon¬ 
derance  of  classical  studies  in  our  public  school  and  college 
system  of  education.  None,  however,  deny  the  advantage  of 
such  an  education,  when  combined  with  a  due  admixture  of 
practical  teaching.  The  absence  of  the  classical  element  in 
education  leaves  a  void  in  the  mental  constitution  w'hich, 
sooner  or  later,  betrays  itself,  and,  in  some  cases  especially, 
leads  to  evil  consequences.  As  this  side  of  the  question 
should  not  be  overlooked,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  what 


Dowledge  the  divinity  of  science  and  bow  before  the  shrine  has  been  the  experience  of  other  countries  w^^h  regard  to  the 
,  ^he  must  revise  her  vocabulary  and  accept  new  value  of  classical  studies.  A  report,  pre^nted  m  Janu^y, 

f  mtions  of  ecclesiastical  virtues.  The  true  and  only  solu-  by  M.  Gustave  d’Eichthal,  to  the  French  So<^t^  for  the  Pro- 
*on  of  the  problems  of  the  day  is  to  be  found  in  a  firm  re-  motion  of  Greek  Learning,  founded  on  two  official  documents, 
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the  new  statute  for  the  regulation  of  Russian  gymnasia  and 
pro-gymnasia,  and  the  accompanying  txpoti  of  the  object  of 
the  statute,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  energetic 
and  well-considered  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  introduce  and  encourage  classical  education 
throughout  its  vast  dominions.  I  append  a  translation  of 
some  portions  of  it  I  am,  M.D. 

**  There  are  in  the  lives  of  nations  as  well  as  in  those  of  indi¬ 
viduals,'’ said  M.  d’Eichthal,  **  hours  of  depression  and  suffering 
which  well  utilized  are  often  of  more  value  to  them  than  the  joys 
and  excitement  of  triumph.  Such  was  the  result  to  Russia  of 
the  war  of  1856.  Finding  herself  vanquished  she  did  not  deceive 
herself  as  to  the  real  cause  of  her  weakness  and  her  misfortunes. 
According  to  the  celebrated  expression  of  one  qf  her  own  states¬ 
men  she  collected  herself  and  sought  means  of  restoring  her 
weakened  power  and  wounded  honour  on  sounder  bases  by  deve¬ 
loping  her  national  strength,  her  material  and  moral  forces. 
Three  great  measures  have  hitherto  marked  the  work  of  repara¬ 
tion  :  the  serfs  have  been  enfranchised  ;  the  most  necessary  rail¬ 
way  lines  have  been  completed  ;  and,  finally,  owing  to  measures 
which  it  is  my  object  to  explain  to  you,  general  education,  and 
classical  education  in  particular,  have  received  a  new  and  powerful 
organisation. 

The  first  gymnasia,"  says  the  official  document,  were  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  law  of  1804,  and  were  formed  for  the  most  part  of 
the  primary  schools  founded  under  Catherine  II.  Twenty-four 
years  later  the  law  of  the  8th  of  December,  1828,  gave  them  a 
more  regular  organisation  and  a  programme  more  in  accordance 
with  their  destination.  The  happy  results  of  this  reform  were  not 
slow  to  appear.  The  gymnasia  which  before  1825  reckoned  only 
7,000  pupils  already  had  18,000  at  the  beginning  of  1850 ;  the 
number  of  students  in  the  universities  had  increased  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  the  level  of  our  faculties  has  risen  since  1825,  we 
owe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  gymnasia.  Recognising  the 
importance  of  classical  studies  and  the  place  they  should  occupy 
in  every  solid  education,  the  committee  appointed  to  elaborate 
the  law  of  182S  had  proposed  the  inscription  on  the  programmes 
of  the  gymnasia  of  the  simultaneous  and  inseparable  teaching  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  the  proposal  was  not  adopted. 
But  if  the  study  of  Greek  was  not  made  compulsory,  the  govern¬ 
ment  encouraged  it  by  granting  various  privileges  to  young 
men  who  hud  learnt  this  language.  Instruction  in  Greek 
was  at  the  same  time  decreed  in  the  gymnasia  attached  to  the 
universities,  in  the  three  gymnasia  of  St  Petersburg,  and  in 
the  three  establishments  of  the  same  kind  to  be  founded  at 
Moscow.  It  was,  moreover,  to  be  established  in  the  provincial 
gymnasia,  as  the  possibility  gradually  presented  itself.  The 
continuous  increase  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  faculties  of 
letters  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  encouragements  guaranteed 
by  law  and  allowed  of  the  recruitment  of  the  necessary 
professors.  At  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year 
1851*52,  the  Greek  language  was  taught  in  forty-five 
gymnasia  out  of  seventy-four."  At  this  period  the  development 
of  classical  education  in  Russia  received  a  check,  as  the  minis¬ 
terial  paper  shows,  but  of  which  it  can  only  vaguely  indicate  the 
cause.  The  revolution  of  1848  had  broken  out  in  Paris,  the 
shock  of  which  had  been  felt  throughout  Europe.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  the  counsellors  who  surrounded  him,  attributing  this 
new  European  commotion  to  the  progress  of  education,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  expression  of  the  time,  to  the  progress  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  thought  to  arrest  the  evil  by  hindering  instruction.  Not 
only  a  “bifurcation,"  as  in  France,  but  a  “trifurcation”  was 
established  in  the  gymnasia,  and  one  alone  of  these  three  branches 
could  lead  to  the  universities.  The  study  of  Latin  was  consider¬ 
ably  restricted,  und  dating  from  1852,  the  study  of  Greek,  which 
had  been  established  in  forty-five  gymnasia,  was  suppressed  in 
forty.  Here  1  i evert  to  the  document  quoted  above.  “These 
modifications  v\hieh  preceded  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
students  in  the  univeisitics  to  800,  and  which  were  inspired  by 
the  same  thought,  were  the  consequence  of  the  most  lamentable 
events  and  misunderstandings,  and  had  in  their  turn  results,  the 
nnhappy  influence  of  whicii  is  still  felt  to  this  day.  It  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  banishment  of  the  study  of  classical  languages,  especially 
of  Greek,  from  the  programme  of  our  secondary  schools  that  we 
see  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  the  materialism  and  the 
fatal  presumption  which  have  taken  possession  of  the  youth  of  the 
country.  By  substituting  in  most  of  the  courses,  the  teaching  of 
jurisprudence  und  natural  sciences  for  that  of  dead  languages,  and 
by  weakening  it  in  others,  the  reforms  of  1848  and  1851,  exposed 
the  young  to  unhealthy  tendencies  which  have  not  yet  wholly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  which  passing  the  scholastic  boundaries  have  made 
their  way  into  literature  and  penetrated  more  or  less  into  all 
classes  of  society.  The  negation  of  moral  and  spiritual  princi¬ 
ples  and  of  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  the  exclusive  devo¬ 
tion  to  material  wants  und  instincts,  the  vulgar  language  as  repul¬ 
sive  to  moral  as  to  lesthetic  feeling,  which  were  towards  18H0  the 
characteristics  of  our  literary  or,;ans  and  which  still  degrade  a 
part  of  our  press,  would  liave  been  impossible  to  minds  fed  by  the 
study  of  classical  antiquity  and  initiated  by  its  works  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  elegance  and  perfect  dignity  which  distinguish  the  greater 
part  of  them."  The  paper  then  recalls  how  the  reforms  of  1849 
and  1851  brought  about  the  disorganisation  of  the  scholastic 
system.  Russia  found  herself  threatened  with  complete  decay  as 
regarded  general  education.  Things  came  to  such  a  pass  that, 
even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  native 
professors,  not  only  for  the  universities  and  great  ecclesiastical 
schools,  but  even  for  the  e-tablishments  for  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  classical  languages  and  philosophy,  but  also 


for  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  Russia ;  and  it  i* 
necessary  to  seek  professors  abroad,  to  whom  posts  are  given  u 
soon  as  they  have  learnt  Russian.  At  length  the  serious  nature 
of  the  evil  produced  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  finding  a  remedy 
and,  in  1864,  a  new  statute  commenced  the  reorganisation  of 
public  education.  This  statute,  the  work  of  the  Minister  Golov- 
nine,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  public 
education  in  Russia.  The  Greek  language  was,  for  the  first  time 
included  in  the  programme  of  the  gymnasia  connected  with  the 
universities,  and  the  study  was  declared  compulsory  in  the  case  of 
all  aspirants  to  the  higher  studies.  .  .  .  The  statute  of  1864,  there¬ 
fore,  constituted  a  great  progress,  and  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
laws  of  the  present  reign. 

Nevertheless  experience  has  shown  several  faults  in  it  which 
have  imperilled  its  success :  the  most  serious  of  these  is  the  too 
great  number  of  subjects  taught,  and  the  too  great  fatigue  conse¬ 
quently  inflicted  on  the  pupils.  The  object  of  the  statute  of  1871  is 
to  remedy  these.  .  .  .  We  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  its  most 
salient  features.  1st.  The  prolongation  of  the  course  of  study 
from  seven  to  eight  years ;  the  creation  under  the  name  of  pro¬ 
gymnasia  of  establishments  consisting  only  of  the  first  four 
classes  of  the  gymnasia ;  the  creation  for  each  gymnasium  or 
pro-gymnasium  of  a  preparatory  class  for  children  from  eight  to 
ten  years  of  age  ;  examinations  on  entering  and  leaving  each  class, 
certificate  delivered  on  leaving  college.  .  .  .  The  progranime  of 
education  is  composed  of  the  following  subjects :  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  Russian  and  Slavonic  langnage  and  Church  literature, 
the  elements  of  logic  and  ancient  philosophy,  the  Latin  language, 
the  Greek  language,  geography,  cosmography,  physics  and  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  history,  geography,  the  French  and 
German  languages,  caligraphy,  copying  and  outline  drawing. 
There  arc  also  lessons  in  singing  and  gymnastics.  “  The  studj 
of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  their  literature,”  says  the  ollicial 
document,  "  is  regarded  with  much  reason  as  the  best  means  of 
regularly  developing  the  intellectual  faculties — of  instilling  the 
feeling  for  the  beantiful  and  of  forming  the  character.  With 
regard  to  Latin  the  number  of  lessons  a  week  is  fixed  at  six; 
four-and-a*half  are  allotted  to  Greek.  The  number  of  classical 
gymnasia  now  amounts  to  seventy-nine,  of  which  seventy-five 
are  supported  by  the  state  and  four  by  the  provinces.  Latin 
is  taught  in  all  these  establishments,  Greek  in  thirty-seven 
only ;  but  it  will  be  taught  in  all  as  professors  can  be 
obtained,  and  by  a  remarkable  provision  in  the  new  statutes 
when  instruction  in  Greek  is  introduced  into  a  gyinnasium 
the  study  of  one  modern  language  only,  French  or  German, 
will  remain  compultorv."  The  minister  takes  pains  to  justifv 
the  large  part  assigned  to  Latin  as  compared  to  that  of  Greek 
in  the  general  distribution  of  subjects  to  be  taught.  ‘‘The 
study  of  the  Latin  language,"  says  he,  “  prepares  the  pupils  to 
understand  the  general  construction,  of  languages  in  general ; 
serious  grammatical  studies  should  begin  by  Latin  and  the  greater 
number  of  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  this  language;  the 
scholar  having  learnt  the  forms  of  the  Latin  language  for  two 
years,  finds  the  confirmation  of  what  he  has  learnt  in  the  Greek 
language.  Surpassing  Latin  in  the  richness  of  its  verbal  forma 
and  in  its  logical  forms  of  syntax  the  Greek  language  follows 
later  to  strengthen  the  intellectual  development  of  the  students.” 

**  There  is,"  he  also  says,  “  another  circumstance  in  favour  of 
teaching  Greek,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Ancieut  Greek 
cannot  be  considered  a  completely  dead  language  like  the  Lakio. 
The  progress  of  civilisation  has  assimilated  the  literary  and  collo¬ 
quial  language  of  the  modern  Greeks  to  the  ancient  tonras. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  have  no  difficulty  in  reading 
works  written  in  modern  Greek.”  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time 
that  we  see  the  minister  of  a  great  State  adduce  in  support  of  the 
study  of  Greek,  the  new  position  taken  in  the  world  by  the  Greek 
nation  itself.  This  nation  now  brings  ns  not  only  a  glorioiu  past, 
but  a  fruitful  tradition.  The  past  and  the  traction  again  live 
within  it;  and,  though  the  national  regeneration  is  still  reigr 
recent,  it  has  been  marked  by  great  resets.  .  .  Cm  1  fall 

to  express  the  lively  satisfaction  I  have  felt,  and  which  yoa. 
have  doubtless  experienced  in  seeing  this  canse  of  classics! 
study  and  of  Greek  learning  in  particular  so  warmly  defended, 
so  powerfully  patronised  by  the  official  organ  of  a  great 
Empire  which  we  had  long  considered  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  diffusion  and  progress  of  instruction  ?  .  •  .  But  is  there 
not  in  this  manifesto  of  the  Russian  Government  a  lesson 
for  France  which  she  should  take  to  heart?  Not  less  than  the 
sinister  predictions  of  Leibnitz,  unfortunately  too  fully  justified^ 
the  truthful  revelations  of  Count  Tolstoi  show  us  what  a  ^iety 
becomes  when  it  thinks  it  can  set  aside  that  generating  principle 
of  all  modern  civilisation — classical  education  ;  and  since,  after 
having  so  powerfully  contributed  to  introduce  into  the  world,  om 
to  spread  the  love  of  letters,  and  the  culture  of  art  with  the  studr 
and  knowledge  of  antiquity,  we  might,  under  the  dominion  of 
adverse  circumstancss,  be  led  into  neglecting  our  mission,  let  us 
learn  to  understand  this  voice,  which  coming  from  the 
warns  ns  of  danger,  and  brings  us  back  to  the  road  whereiu  we 
may  find  safety  first  and  afterwards  glory. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  Markets  opened  on  Saturday  with  animation,  but 
business  was  considerably  checked  by  the  approach  of  the 
half-monthly  settlement  and  the  Thanksgiving  holiday.  Tbe 
improved  tendency,  caused  by  the  absorption  of  stock  ^ 
the  part  of  the  public,  has  continued  throughout  the  week* 
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bat  80  much  attention  has  been  otherwise  occupied  during  Lane,  with  all  its  old  spectacular  attractions  and  with  a 
■MondaYf  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  that  fresh  cast  quite  as  good  as  that  to  which  the  play  was  first 
transactions  have  been  extremely  limited.  The  telegram  entrusted  two  years  ago.  A  play,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  ba 
from  Washington  on  the  Alabama  question,  although  of  called.  None  of  the  exciting  interest  of  the  *  Kenilworth  * 
an  unfavourable  nature,  and  the  outrage  on  her  Majesty,  plot  is  maintained,  and  everything  is  made  conducive  to 
which  has  excited  great  indignation,  produced  no  important  the  exhibition  of  a  gorgeous  show.  As  such  it  is  cei> 
influence  on  quotations.  The  supply  of  money  in  the  City  tainly  very  good  of  its  kind.  The  representation  of  Queen 
has  been  good,  but  bills  are  not  discounted  by  the  brokers  Elizabeth’s  Court,  crowded  with  ladies  and  courtiers,  sol-* 
under  3  per  cent.,  the  existing  Bank  of  England  rate.  diers,  and  servants  ;  the  departure  of  the  Queen ^s  State 

«  1  n - 1_  - j  —  ir — ji-_  bai^  from  Greenwich,  with  Great  Harry  in  the  dis« 

tance ;  the  spectacle  at  Kenilworth,  with  its  throng  of 
revellers  ;  and  the  gloomy  view  of  Mervyn’s  Tower,  where 


under  3  per  cent.,  the  existing  Bank  of  England  rate. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  advanced  on  Monday,  but 
relapsed  yesterday,  and  are  now  quoted  92^  to  92|,  showing 
a  fall  of  1-16  on  the  week. 


®  unhistorical  catastrophe  takes  place, — are  all  as  im-> 

Foreign  Stocks  have  iny>rove^  the  principal  nse  being  .posing  as  scene-painters,  stage-carpenters,  and  theatrical 
in  French,  Itahan,  Turkish  an  gyp  lan.  dress-makers,  under  artistic  guidance,  can  make  them.  Tho- 

In  Eailway  Shares  there  has  been  little  fluctuation,  but  piece  does  not  afford  much  room  for  good  acting,  and  much 
a  slight  advance  is  shown  owing  to  the  good  traflSc  returns,  the  acting  is  by  no  means  good.  Miss  Fanny  Addisoa 
and  the  scanty  supply  of  stock  at  the  settlement.  and  Mr  J.  C.  Cowper,  however,  acquit  themselves  fairly 

Th.  .r  .f  f.. 

WMI.  to  Ih.  .hlli'i  tki  ■"!  "Ilk  ii.itoto  to.oU  dftotoill.  .kill  .. 

pubrdeposito  hire  risen  858.68U.  The  private  deposite  “ 
have  increased  391, 613^.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both 
departments  is  23,651,3162.,  or  a  decrease  of  144,1012. 

The  notes  in  circulation  have  decreased  95,5152.,  leaving  _  _  ^  ^  -r,  , 

the  amount  at  24,381, 280i.  The  reserve  o£  notes  is 

j.  .  •  Fawcett  lectured  on  “The  Education  of  Women.”  Quoting 

13,4/  ,3  .joQqe  ^  ^  an  essay  in  which  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  observes  that  “  the 

tion,  VIZ.,  lo,9  0,4*44  .  modem  spirit  is  now  awake  almost  everywhere,  the  sense  of  want 

It  is  intimated  by  the  trustees  of  the  **  Share  Investment  of  correspondence  between  the  forms  of  modern  Europe  and  ita 
Trust  that  in  consequence  of  large  applications  for  the  spirit  almost  every  one  now  perceives,”  the  lecturer  said  that  thia 
deferred  certificates  at  the  price  of  202.  persons  who  prefer  awakening  of  the  modem  spirit  is  most  conspicuous  in  all  matters 
to  have  preference  certificates  only  at  the  price  of  802.,  ^hat  relate  to  the  position  and  capacities  of  women,  and  that  in 
which  are  calculated  to  yield  interest  at  per  cent.,  ^hese  matters  has  it  been  more  complete  than  as  regards 

besides  the  bonus  of  302.  on  redemption  at  1102.,  may  education.  The  sense  of  want  of  correspondence  between  thn 
arrange  to  have  such  on  application  to  the  secretary.  The  intellectual  training  generally  given  to  women  and  the  wants  of 
list  of  applications  for  Shares  will  close  for  London  on  “  manifested  on  every  side.  Evidences  of  intense  and 

March  6.  and  the  country  on  the  7th  inst.  dissatisfaction  at  a  state  of  things  which  shuu  women  off 

„  ’  _  *  .  .  from  the  advantages  of  high  education  are  continually  being  given 

Messrs  Robinson,  Fleming,  and  Co.  have  in^ted  sub-  by  both  men  and  women.  In  evidence  of  this  Mrs  Fawcett 
scriptions  for  30,000  shares  of  202.  each  of  the  Lima  Bail-  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  in 
ways  Company  (Limited),  at  the  price  of  25,  or  about  24  which  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  girls’  schools,  a  subject 
reckoning  allowances.  The  conupany  possess  the  two  well-  that  would  certainly  have  been  ignored  a  generation  ago.  Tho 
known  lines  from  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  to  Callao,  the  report,  however,  if  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  is  unsatisfactory 
shipping  port,  and  from  Lima  to  Chorrillos,  the  chief  sea-  in  another.  “  The  general  deficiency  in  girls’  education.”  it  is 
side  resort,  the  total  length  being  about  eighteen  miles  there  said,  “  is  stated  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  with 

The  total  share  capital,  including  the  shares  now  ofifered,  agreemen^  with  whatever  diflerence  of  words,  bv  many 

QA/\  AAAT  L*i  1.1-  ’  o*  -J  J  r  ii  i  a  witucsses  of  authority.  Want  of  thoroughness  and  foundation  2 

18  oUUjUUUt.,  while  the  average  dividends  of  the  past  two  want  of  system ;  slovenliness  and  showy  superficiality  j  inatten- 

years  have  been  12  per  cent.,  there  being  no  debentures  or  tion  to  rudiments ;  undue  time  given  to  accomplishments,  and 
preference  stock  to  absorb  any  portion  of  the  earnings.  The  those  not  taught  intelligently  or  in  any  scientific  manner ;  want 

concession  for  the  Callao  line  has  an  unexpired  term  of  organisation,— these  may  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of 

v-i  .1  .  r  .1  /'ll  Ml  •  .  the  complaints  we  have  received  in  their  most  general  aspect, 

seventy-eight  years,  while  that  of  the  Chornllos  is  in  per-  ju  support  of  this  summing  up,  Mrs  Fawcett  adduced  various 

petuity.  On  the  basis  of  last  year’s  dividend  the  shares  instances  from  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded,  all  tending 
now  offered  at  the  price  of  25  will  yield  a  return  equal  to  to  show  that  girls  are  at  present  ill-trained,  and  that  sensible. 

10  per  cent.  The  shares  are  3  to  3J  premium.  anxious  to  secure  for  them  a  better  and  more  general 

rp  .  ^  *  system  of  education.  But,  she  continued,  it  is  not  merely 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night :  in  the  pages  of  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  that  wa 

Consols  924  to  921.  ‘  evidences  of  the  awakening  of  the  modern  spirit  with 


years,  wniie  tnat  oi  ine  i^nornnos  is  in  per-  support  of  this  summing  up,  Mrs  Fawcett  adduced  various 
petuity.  On  the  basis  of  last  year’s  dividend  the  shares  instances  from  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded,  all  tending 
now  offered  at  the  price  of  25  will  yield  a  return  equal  to  to  show  that  girls  are  at  present  ill-trained,  and  that  sensible. 

10  per  cent.  The  shares  are  3  to  34  premium.  an^lo^s.to  secure  for  them  a  better  and  more  general 

rp  .  ^  *  system  of  education.  But,  she  continued,  it  is  not  merely 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night :  in  the  pages  of  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  that  wa 

Consols  924  to  921  ‘  evidences  of  the  awakening  of  the  modern  spirit  with 

^Foreign’  Bond. Argentine  Six  per  Centa.,  934  to  941  j  regard  to  women’,  education.  The  awakening  "eerns  to  have. 
Egrptinn  Seven  per  Cent.,  Viceroy,  S6i  to  874;  ditto,  1868,  831  *1““*  eimnltaneou.  over  the  whole  country.  There  i» 

to  84i ;  ditto,  Khedive,  78j  to  78J ;  French  Six  per  Ceit..,  9M  to  5“  “f*®  *®'”®  *  .  f*  7  '"PP'^  7® 

100;  ditto  Five  per  Cent..,  64  to  6i ;  ItaUan  Five  per  Cent..,  66  educational  deficiencies  of  women  bv  mean,  of  lectures  and  tha 
to  601  i  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  96|  to  974 ;  Spanish  Three  per  formation  of  classes  on  educational  subjects.  Cambridge  has 
Cents.,  314  to  311 ;  ditto,  Scrip,  1871,  81  to  811 ;  Turkish  Rve  i»''en  the  lead  m  its  efforts  to  improve  the  education  of  women, 
per  Cents,  of  1865,  49J  to  49J ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  65  *?*  '?  °P.«“  “*  examination  to  girts,  and  a  nni- 

to  654;  ditto  of  1869,  G04  to  60J  ;  ditto  of  1871,  724  to  73;  and  examination  for  w;omen  over  eighteen  wm  established  m 

Uruguay  Six  per  Cents  69.1  to  70*  *  1868,  to  be  held  annually  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  July^ 

English  Railway  Share.  f-Brighton.  751  to  754;  Caledonian,  1869.  thirty-five  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examinatmni 
Hof  to  1161 ;  Great  Esstern,  49* to  494  ;  Great  Western,  1124  >*7  “•■*  n»to>>er  was  more  than  doubled.  (W  the  eighty-four 

to  1124;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  155  to  156;  London  and  North-  candidates  who  came  up  for  examination,  thirty-five  passed  in 
Western,  1541  to  154J ;  London,  Chatham,  ind  Dover,  264  to  264 ;  honours,  and  fourteen  passed  in  the  third  class,  white  aa  many 
Metropolitan,  684  to  69;  ditto  District,  331  to  834;  Midland  »«  .thirteen  lost  courage  before  the  examinatton  began,  an* 
}404  to  141;  North  British,  591  to  594;  North-Eastern  Consols  retir^,  and  twenty  two  were  plucky.  Mrs  Fawcett  pointed 
WJ4  to  178;  ShefiSeld,  714  to  72  ;  and  South-Eastern,  964  to  97.  ‘hat  the  reports  of  the  examiners  on  this  occasion  showe.l 
Miscellaneous  Shares  :-Anglo  American  Telegraph.  118  to  what  «ort  of  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  women  who  desira 
120;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  165  to  167 ;  British  Indian  improve  their  education,  that  they  are  still  in  more  need 
io‘®?^fP'’-  P#  to  104;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph.  Ill  to  of  teachers  and  books  than  of  examinations.  Nor  are  these  tha 
12 ;  China  Telegraph,  9  to  9i ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  11  to  114 ;  ?"'JL  difficulties.  One  formidable  obstacle  is  the  comparativa 

french  Atlantic  Telegraph.  24*  to  241  •  Hudson’s  Bav  92  to  lOi  •  indifference  of  parents  on  the  subject  of  their  daughters  educa- 
lof.  Rubbers,  48  to  ?4  ;  O, ‘toman  BankT  134  te  ll/t  and  *'<>•>■  reg»v^»  hoys’  education,  the  demand  for  good  jjchool. 
■telegraph  Construction  84  to  84*.  *  *  *  subsequent  university  training  proceeds,  not  from  the  ladft 

*  **  themselves,  but  from  their  parents.  A  parent  bears  in  mind^hia. 

”  son’s  prospects  in  life,  and  endeavours  in  some  degree  to  (it  him 

“Amt  Robsart  ”  at  Drury  Lawk _ Not  nnifj*  (Via  bA«f  hy  giving  him  a  suitable  education.  Many  parents  ara 

W,  we  beliprA  /Rsh  g  TT  if.  ?  ,  not  sufficiently  vigilant  in  securing  the  best  available  edacatioia 

adanf  f  successful,  of  Mr  Halliday  s  for  their  boys;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  areraga 

ptations  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  revived  at  Drury  English  parent  regards  the  education  of  his  daughter  as  a  noauer 


120;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  165  to  167;  British  Indian 
10  _^5  104 ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11|  to 

trinhr'?®;  .  ®  H  •*  Falmouth  and  Malta,  11  to  114  ; 

Inrlt.  Telegraph,  244  *0  24| ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  92  to  lOi ; 

TelPff  Ottoman  Banks,  18|  to  144;  ®nd 

A^elegraph  Construction,  84  to  84*. 
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of  very  inferior  iinportBnco  to  thftt  of  his  son*  ^  The  dem&nd, 
therefore,  for  improvement  in  the  style  of  teaching  in  girls’  schools 
docs  not  proceed  from  the  quarter  whence  such  a  demand  would 
be  at  once  effective.  Many  reasons  probably  combine  to  produce 
in  parents  no  anxiety  to  procure  for  their  daughters  an  education 
corresponding  to  that  provided  for  young  men  at  the  universities. 
In  the  first  place,  owing  to  all  professions  and  nearly  all  remunera* 
tire  occupations  being  closed  against  women,  it  does  not  pay,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  to  spend  large  sums  upon  their  education. 
I^condly,  in  consequence  of  women  being  cut  off,  either  by  law 
or  custom,  from  alt  these  professions  and  occupations,  marriage 
remains  the  only  career  by  means  of  which  a  girl  has  a  chance  of 
escaping  from  what  is  generally  an  unsatisfactory,  because  pur* 
poselcss  and  idle,  life.  Marriage,  therefore,  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  goal  of  every  girl’s  existence,  and  parents  are 
consequently  nervously  anxious  not  to  adopt  any  course  that  will 
injure  their  daughters’  chances  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
This  injury,  they  imagine,  would  accrue  if  they  gave  their 
daughters  a  collegiate  education.  Thirdly,  parents  are  generally 
unwilling  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  their  daughter’s  society  for  any 
other  reason  than  her  marriage.  What,  then,  can  be  done  to 
create,  on  the  part  of  parents,  a  demand  for  the  higher  education 
of  their  girls  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  probably  no  agency 
which  will  act  with  so  much  certainty  as  the  opening  of  remunera¬ 
tive  employments,  professional  or  otherwise,  to  women.  Every 
woman  who  can  earn  l,000f.  a  year  by  her  own  work,  as  a  doctor, 
as  a  journalist,  or  in  trade,  does  more  to  break  down  the  prejudice 
of  parents  than  a  hundred  dissertations  on  the  danger  accruing  to 
society  and  to  the  State  through  the  present  condition  of  women’s 
education.  Parents  will  gradually  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  alternative,  that  marriage  is  not  the  only  independent  and 
respectable  career  open  to  their  daughters  ;  at  the  same  tinae  they 
will  become  aware  that,  if  their  daughters  are  to  succeed  in  any 
trade  or  profession,  their  education  must  be  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  habits  of  accurate  thought,  patience,  and  thoroughness ;  and  a 
demand  will  accordingly  ^spring  up  for  girls’  schools  in  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  education  could  not  be  described  as 
“slovenliness  and  showy  superficiality.”  The  opening  of  pro¬ 
fessions  to  women  would  act  in  two  ways  in  inducing  parents 
to  demand  better  education  for  their  daughters  ;  it  would  supply 
a  pecuniary  motive,  and  it  would  weaken  the  fears  now  felt 
by  parents  that  a  really  good  education  would  lessen  a  girl’s 
chances  of  marriage.  After  further  treatment  of  this  part  of 
her  subject,  Mrs  Fawcett  proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the 
schemes  and  arrangements  of  the  College  for  Women  at  Ilit- 
chin,  in  which  is  given  to  its  students  as  exact  a  counterpart 
ns  possible  of  the  college  life  provided  for  young  men  at  the 
universities,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  yet  reached, 
has  been  altogether  successful.  She  also  sketched  the  plan  of  the 
Lectures  for  Women  at  Cambridge,  which  were  started  two  years 
ago  by  the  university  professors,  and  which  are  already  providing 
the  nucleus  of  a  regular  university  education  for  women.  Besides 
the  immediate  advantage  of  these  and  other  appliances  for 
improving  female  education,  she  said,  is  their  indirect  influence 
upon  society  in  popularising  the  notion  that  education  is  as  good  a 
thing  for  girls  as  it  is  for  boys,  and  overcoming  the  frivolous  con¬ 
ventional  objections  to  “  strong-minded  women.”  And  it  is  well 
that  society  should  be  prepared  for  the  change  that  is  impending. 
No  power  is  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  women  being  acted 
upon  by  the  influences  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  and  with 
everything  about  them  changing  and  progressing  they  must  change 
and  progress.  The  only  question  is  whether  this  progress  shall  be 
unrestricted,  whether  it  shall  be  free,  spontaneous,  and  gradual, 
or  M  hether  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  cramp  it,  and 
it  should  consequently  ^  be  rendered  sudden,  spasmodic,  and 
violent.  Recent  events  in  France  seem  to  be  typical  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  a  nation,  or  from  any  section  of  it, 
that  has  been  least  accustomed  to  a  spontaneous  and  gradual 
progress  in  social,  intellectual,  and  political  development.  In 
the  recent  revolution  of  the  Commune,  as  well  as  in 
previous  revolutions,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  women 
were  especially  conspicuous  for  their  desperation.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  this  should  have  been  the  case.  Despotism 

{)roduces  revolution,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  who  have 
)ecn  the  most  despotically  treated,  who  have  had  the  fewest 
social  and  civil  rights,  and  the  most  niggardly  educational 
epportunities,  should  be  the  most  violent  and  the  most  revolu¬ 
tionary.  Mrs  Fawcett  referred  briefly  to  the  injustice  that  has 
been  shown  to  women  in  respect  of  educational  endowments,  and 
to  the  healthy  spirit  that  is  now  growing  up  in  favour  of  awarding 
to  them  part,  at  any  rate,  of  their  due  share.  In  conclusion, — 
adopting  Mr  Mill’s  declaration,  made  thirty  years  ago,  that  self- 
reliance  was  the  first,  and  education  the  second  of  the  remedies 
for  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  education  was 
the  sole  remedy,  if  understood  in  its  widest  sense, — Mrs  Fawcett 
said ;  The  remedies  which  the  condition  of  women  needs  are 
•elf -reliance  and  education,  and  the  latter  is  the  sole  remedy,  if 
understood  in  its  widest  sense.  Whatever  acts  upon  the  mind  is 
properly  education;  and  as  long  as  the  social  surroundings  of  women 
encourage  them  in  frivolity,  the  good  effected  by  a  sound  school 
education  will  be  to  a  large  extent  counteracted.  But  the  first 
•tep  towards  improving  the  influences  by  which  women  are 
•urrounded  is  to  afford  them  the  means  of  a  good  school  and 
college  training.  Women  with  cultivated  minds  will  not  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  lives  of  frivolij^  and  dependence ;  they  will  demand 
and  obtain  something  different,  something  which  corresponds 
with  their  previous  training,  just  as  the  present  social  condition  of 
women  now  loo  often  corresponds  with  the  “  showy  superticialitv” 
af  their  schools. 


LITERARY. 

— 

M.  GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

The  History  of  France^  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Tear  1789 
Related  for  the  Rising  Generation.  By  M.  Guixot.  Translated 
by  Robert  Black,  M.A.,  Translator  of  ‘Leopold  L,  King  of  tbs 
Belgians,’  &o.  Yol.  I.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  handsome  yolame,  abundantly  supplied  with  very 
artistic  illustrations,  though  some  of  them  are  rather  sen- 
timental  and  melodramatic,  is  the  first  of  three  that  are  to 
contain  an  English  version  of  the  work,  now  being  published 
in  a  serial  form  in  France,  with  which  M.  Guizot  proposes 
to  complete  his  long,  laborious,  and  very  praiseworthy  lite¬ 
rary  career.  Avowedly  written  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
his  grandchildren,  the  work,  though  it  may  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  them,  is  much  more  thorough  and  philosophical 
than  Scott’s  ‘  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.*  It  aims,  indeed,  at 
being  altogether  philosophical.  **  There  are,  in  the  history 
of  peoples,”  says  M.  Guizot,  **  two  sets  of  causes  essentially 
different  and,  at  the  same  time,  closely  connected ;  the 
natural  causes  which  are  set  over  the  general  coarse  of 
events,  and  the  unrestricted  causes  which  are  incidental 
Men  do  not  make  the  whole  of  history ;  it  has  laws  of 
higher  origin,  but,  in  history,  men  are  unrestricted  agents 
who  produce  for  it  results,  and  exercise  over  it  an  influence, 
for  which  they  are  responsible.  The  fated  causes  and  the 
unrestricted  causes,  the  defined  laws  of  events  and  the  spon¬ 
taneous  actions  of  man’s  free  agency — herein  is  the  whole  of 
history.  And,  in  the  faithful  reproduction  of  these  two 
elements,  consist  the  truth  and  the  moral  of  stories  from 
it.”  M.  Guizot  works  his  way  fairly  up  to  that  ideal.  He 
does  not  explain  how  he  separates  “  the  fated  causes  ”  from 
“  the  unrestricted  causes,”  or  to  what  extent  he  holds  men 
responsible  for  their  successful  rebellion  against  those 
irresistible  laws  of  Providence  on  which  he  is  fond  of 
enlarging ;  and,  although  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  this 
ethical  confusion,  it  to  some  extent  vitiates  both  his  narra¬ 
tive  and  his  criticism.  The  book,  however,  is  very  skilfully 
written,  and  is  the  result  of  very  minute  acquaintance  with 
what  be  calls  in  the  preface,  but  hardly  demonstrates  in 
his  book,  “his  country’s  grand  life.”  It  is  full  enough  of 
anecdote  and  stirring  incident  to  excite  and  maintain  the  inte- 
rest  of  children,  but  is  evidently  intended  to  be  also  suitable 
for  grown-up  readers,  and,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  that  were 
doubtless  unavoidable  in  his  case,  is  a  book  excellently 
adapted  for  popular  use  in  England,  where  there  is  lack  of 
a  really  interesting  and  instructive  history  of  France.  The 
great  attention  that  the  miserable  incidents  of  the  past  year 
or  two  have  compelled  all  Englishmen  to  pay  to  the  affairs 
of  the  unfortunate  nation  should  render  it  just  now  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome;  and  it  is  just  now  particularly  valuable 
as  helping,  by  its  study  of  the  past,  to  throw  light  on  the 
present. 

The  first  volume  comes  down  only  to  1327,  when  the 
direct  Capetian  line  collapsed,  and,  as  an  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  collapse,  a  long  term  of  war  between 
France  and  England  began,  the  effects  of  which,  if  they 
•were  sufficiently  deplorable  to  our  own  race,  were  far  more 
ruinous  to  our  neighbours.  Why  they  came  to  be  so 
ruinous  is  shown,  but  perhaps  not  quite  clearly  enough,  in 
M.  Guizot’s  review  of  the  period  of  which  his  volume 
treats.  He  goes  back  nearly  to  the  beginning,  saying 
nothing  about  what  archaeologists  have  lately  taught  us, 
from  their  researches  among  burial  mounds  and  buried 
dwelling-places,  concerning  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
I’rance;  but  describing  minutely  its  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  progress  of  events  during  the  Roman 
occupation.  Here,  too,  M.  Guizot  is  silent  on  some  ^ints. 
He  makes  the  most  of  the  historical  records  within  his 
.  reach,  and  famishes  a  very  lively  account  of  the  wars  and 
governmental  arrangements  of  these  transition  centunw; 
but  he  pays  only  slight  attention  to  the  topics  about  which 
old  chronicles  say  little,  but  which  are  the  most  important 
of  all  to  scientific  students  of  history.  M.  ^  Ooisot  i 
vigorous  rehearsal  of  the  long  series  of  tyrannies,  bom 
kind  and  unkind,  to  which  the  Gauls  were  subjected  by 
their  conquerors,  and  his  pathetic  portrayal  of  such  minor 
episodes  as  that  of  Sabinus  and  Eponina,  who  lived  nine 
years  in  a  tomb  that  they  might  avoid  the  cruelty  o 
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Vespasian,  are  certainly  worth  reading;  but  it  is  more 
Tal^ble  for  posterity  to  understand  how  far  the  Roman 
supremacy  affected  the  Gallic  civilisation,  and  in  what 
atate  the  people  were  left  when  in  Gaul,  as  in  Britain,  the 
Bomans  gave  place  to  Teutonic  masters.  On  this  point 
31  Guizot  hardly  touches ;  and  he  is  not  much  more  precise 
in  his  information  as  to  the  further  changes  wrought  in  the 
old  civilisation  by  the  mastery  of  the  Teutons.  The  reader 
of  his  book  must  go  elsewhere,  if  he  would  learn  how  the 
Gallic  Celts  were  slowly  Romanised  during  five  centuries, 
and  how,  during  five  other  centuries,  the  Romanised  Gauls 
\fere  converted  into  Franks ;  and  the  book  fails  yet  more 
in  helping  >^ini  to  understand  how  it  was  that  these  Franks 
developed  into  a  race  so  widely  differing  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  in  whom  also  there  was  a  Teutonic  grafting  upon  a 
Celtic  stock  that  had  been  subjected  to  Roman  cultivation. 
Yet  this  surely  is  the  most  essential  part  of  such  a  philo- 
eophical  history  as  M.  Guizot  undertook  to  write,  and  there 
was  surely  room  for  it  in  the  two  hundred  pages  that  he 
devotes  to  the  millennium  before  Charlemagne. 

It  is  not  yet  the  fashion  with  most  historians,  however, 
to  pay  much  attention  to  such  branches  of  their  subject, 
eren  in  books  not  ostensibly  written  for  children  ;  and  we 
have,  therefore,  no  right  to  complain  seriously  of  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  M.  Guizot’s  work.  For  the  rest,  he  satisfies  all 
reasonable  requirements,  and,  which  is  certainly  no  slight 
merit,  has  succeeded  in  recounting  the  early  annals  of  his 
country  in  pages  that  are  as  interesting  as  a  romance.  The 
interest  grows  as  he  proceeds.  From  Clovis — to  whom  he 
devotes  considerable  space,  and  whom  he  vigorously  portrays 
as  the  great  barbarian  who,  with  all  his  vices  and  all  his 
crimes,  brought  about,  or  rather  began,  two  great  matters 
that  have  already  endured  through  fourteen  centuries,  the 
French  monarchy  and  Christian  France” — he  pleasantly 
conducts  his  reader  through  the  dismal  period  of  Merovin¬ 
gian  kingship  down  to  the  time  of  Pepin,  and  from  Pepin 
to  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  himself  he  describes  very 
fully,  giving  one  chapter  to  his  military  exploits,  and 


misery,  weakness,  and  servitude.  The  inhabitants  of  fiefs  could 
not  find  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  tranquillity ;  incessantly 
mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  of  their  lord,  a  prey  to  his  neiffhbours* 
devastations,  they  led  a  life  still  more  precarious  and  still  more 
restless  than  that  of  the  lords  themselves,  and  they  had  to  put  up 
at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  presence  of  war,  privilege,  and 
absolute  power. 

Nor  did  the  rule  of  feudalism  differ  less  from  that  of  a  college 
of  priests  or  a  senate  of  patricians  than  from  the  despotism  of  an 
individual.  In  the  two  former  systems  we  have  an  aristocratic 
body  governing  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  in  the  feudal  system  wo 
have  an  aristocracy  resolved  into  individuals,  each  of  whom 
governs  on  his  own  private  account  a  certain  number  of  persons 
dependent  upon  him  alone.  Be  the  aristocratic  body  a  clergy,  its 
power  has  its  root  in  creeds  which  are  common  to  itself  and  its 
subjects.  Now  in  every  creed  common  to  those  who  command 
and  those  who  obey  there  is  a  moral  tie,  an  element  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  equality,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  obey  a  tacit 
adhesion  to  the  rule.  Be  it  a  senate  of  patricians  that  reigns,  it 
cannot  govern  so  capriciously,  so  arbitrarily,  as  an  individual. 
There  are  differences  and  discussions  in  the  veiv  bosom  of  the 
government ;  there  may  be,  nay  there  always  are,  formed  factions, 
parties  which,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  own  ends,  strive  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  favour  of  the  people,  sometimes  take  in  hand  its  interests, 
and,  however  bad  may  be  its  condition,  the  people  by  sharing  in 
its  masters’  rivalries,  exercises  some  sort  of  influence  over  its 
own  destiny.  Feudalism  was  not,  properly  speaking,  an  aristocratic 
government,  a  senate  of  kings — to  use  the  language  used  by  Cineas 
to  Pyrrhus ;  it  was  a  collection  of  individual  despotisms,  exercised 
by  isolated  aristocrats,  each  of  whom  being  sovereign  in  his  own 
domains,  had  to  give  no  account  to  another,  and  asked  nobody’s 
opinion  about  his  conduct  towards  his  subjects. 

Is  it  astonishing  that  such  a  system  incurred,  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples,  more  hatred  than  even  those  which  had  reduced  them  to 
a  more  monotonous  and  more  lasting  servitude?  There  was 
despotism  just  as  in  pure  monarchies,  and  there  was  privilege  just 
as  in  the  very  closest  aristocracies.  And  both  obtruded  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  offensive  and,  so  to  speak,  crude  form. 
Despotism  was  not  tapered  off  by  means  of  the  distance  and 
elevation  of  a  throne ;  and  privilege  did  not  veil  itself  behind  the 
majesty  of  a  large  body.  Moth  were  the  appurtenances  of  an 
individual  ever  present  and  ever  alone,  ever  at  his  subjects’  doors, 
and  never  called  upon,  in  dealing  with  their  lot,  to  gather  his 


the  time  of  the  French  Revelation  is  in  the  main  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  abuses  of  feudalism.  Some  of  them  are  fully 
exhibited  by  M.  Guizot,  though  concerning  some  he  appears, 
like  earlier  historians,  to  be  blinded  by  the  false  lustre  of  false 
glory  that  surrounds  them.  In  two  long  chapters  he  fur¬ 
nishes  an  eloquent  account  of  the  Crusades.  The  space 
given  to  the  subject  is  not  inordinate,  seeing  how  important 
a  share  France  had  in  this  huge  mediaeval  folly  and  how 
I  great  was  the  effect  on  its  subsequent  progress ;  but  M. 
Guizot  is  hero  a  Christian  panegyrist,  not  a  scientific  his¬ 
torian.  He  fails  to  see  in  what  hideous  contrast  was  the 
sentimental  devotion  of  the  Crusaders  when  abroad  to  the 
spirit  that  animated  them  at  home,  and  how  by  all  their 
efforts  to  relieve  the  Christians  in  Palestine  they  only 
succeeded  in  impoverishing  and  degrading  their  Christian 
serfs  in  France. 

The  last  and  longest  chapter  in  the  volume  before  us  is 
also  the  most  interesting.  In  it,  M.  Guizot  traces  the  growth 
of  “  the  kingship  in  France,”  between  the  reigns  of  Hugh 
Capet  and  Charles  IV.  He  considers  that  **  three  elements 
contributed  to  the  formation  and  character  of  the  kingship 
in  France.”  There  was  a  German  element,  in  which  the 
monarch  still  seemed  to  be  “  the  warrior-chief  of  a  feudal 
society  founded  by  conquest.”  There  was  a  Roman  ele¬ 
ment,  embodied  in  the  ambitious  efforts  of  Charlemagne, 
and  never  forgotten  by  his  successors,  to  reproduce  the  old 
Imperialism  in  France.  And  there  was  the  Christian 
element  which  appeared  at  its  best  in  St  Louis, — so,  at 
least,  thinks  M.  Guizot,  who  observes  that  ''the  world 
has  never  seen  a  rarer  king,  never  seen  a  man  who  could 
possess,  as  he  did,  sovereign  power  without  contracting 
the  passions  and  vices  natural  to  it.”  M.  Guizot,  however, 
admits  that  it  was  a  ”  mistake  ”  in  the  conduct  of  St  Louis 
to  "misconceive  the  rights  of  conscience  in  respect  of 
religion.”  That  certainly  is  a  mild  form  of  condemnation  for 
one  of  the  most  bigoted  of  French  monarchs,  and  one  of  the 
cruellest  persecutors  that  Christendom  has  ever  produced,  the 
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with  whom  he  holds  communion.  It  is  far  easier  to  lav 
what  Mr  Home  is  not  than  what  he  is,  for  the  qualities  of 
his  intellect  are  mainly  negative.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  is  capable  of  thinking  a  clear  and  distinct  thought 
or  of  forming  a  decided  conviction.  All  is  vague  and 
shallow.  Dr  Robert  Chambers,  who  is  now  announced  as 
the  writer  of  the  introduction  to  ‘  Incidents  in  my  Life  ’ 
describes  Mr  Home  as  delicate  in  health,  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  in  spirit,  of  gentle  and  uncombative  nature.  .  .  .  x 
man  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  pure-hearted,  and  un¬ 
worldly,’*  and  several  of  Mr  Home’s  friends  bear  similar 
testimony.  He  tells  us  himself  that  “  the  only  good  he 
has  ever  derived  from  ‘  the  gift  *  is  the  knowledge  that 
many  who  had  never  believed  in  a  future  existence  are  now 
happy  in  the  certitude  of  ‘life  to  come.*”  In  the  answer 
I  to  Mrs  Lyon’s  afiBdavit  in  the  celebrated  Chancery  guit^ 
Mr  Home  says,  “  I  trust  that  I  am  a  sincere  Christian  and 
he  follows  up  that  devout  confession  -with  the  declaration 
that  he  “  conscientiously  believes,  as  all  the  early  Christiaag 
did,  that  man  is  constantly  surrounded  and  protected 
or  tempted  by  good  and  evil  spirits.”  The  assertion  that 
he  has  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  practice  as  a  ”  medium/' 
except  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  unbelievers  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  pf  the  truth  cannot  be  accepted  as  strictly  true, 
seeing  that  it  has  brought  him  into  contact  with  Emperors 
and  Empresses,  and  Kings  and  Queens,  and  wealthy  oW 
ladies,  who  have  given  him  many  valuable  presents  in  jewels 
and  money.  With  *‘the  uncombative  nature”  ascribed  to 
him  by  Dr  Chambers  he  can.  hardly  be  credited.  Mr 
Home’s  struggle  to  retain  possession  of  the  deed  Mrs 
Lyon  executed  in  his  favour  was  certainly  not  wanting 
in  vigour.  But  on  this  occasion  Mr  Home  had  the  moral 
support  of  the  ”  spirits,”  for  we  read  that  at  a  **  special 
seance^*  they  announced  their  desire  to  ‘‘play  his  life, 
from  his  early  infancy  to  the  final  drama,  ‘  Daniel  in  the 
Lion’s  Den,’  ”  a  delicate  allusion  to  his  quondam  adopted 
mother  and  benefactor,  which  request  was,  of  course,  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  “  when  the  ‘  Lion’s  Den  ’  was  played,  loud 
roars  in  imitation  of  lions  were  heard.”  If  Mr  Home  were 
not  the  totally  passive  instrument  he  professes  to  be,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  this  little  musical  diversion  as 
an  outburst  of,  it  may  be,  excusable  vindictiveness. 

In  several  respects  the  character  and  career  of  Mr  Home 
resemble  those  of  a  still  more  notorious  wonder-worker, 
who  fiourished  a  century  ago,  —  Count  Alessandro  Cagliostro, 
alias  Giuseppe  Balsamo.  The  same  obscurity  surrounds 
both.  If  we  ‘‘  try  to  penetrate  the  inmost  self-conscious- 
ness,  what  in  another  man  would  be  called  the  conscience 
of  the  arch-quack  himself,”  says  Mr  Carlyle  in  his  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Cagliostro,  ”  the  view  gets  most  uncertain  ;  little 
or  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  thick  fallacious  haze.  Whick, 
indeed,  was  the  main  thing  extant  there.  Much  in  Count 
Front-d’airain  remains  dubious  ;  yet  hardly  this :  his  want 
of  clear  insight  into  anything,  most  of  all  into  his  own 
inner  mao.  Cunning  in  the  supreme  degree  he  has  ;  intel¬ 
lect  next  to  none.”  Cagliostro  could  say,  ‘‘  Am  not  I  a 
charitable  man  ?  ”  and  does  not  Mr  Home  hero  inform  ns 
that  he  suffered  the  greatest  annoyance  on  account  of  Mrs 
Lyon’s  efforts  to  check  the  fiow  of  his  benevolence  during  the 
brief  period  when  that  rich  old  lady  was  showering  wealth 
upon  him?  Cagliostro  ‘‘  unfolds  himself  lamb-like,  angelic  to 
a  believing  few,  of  the  rich  classes ;  turns  a  silent  minatory 
lion-face  to  unbelievers,  were  they  of  the  richest.”  Do  net 
these  words  accurately  describe  Mr  Home’s  attitude  ?  The 
general  objects  of  the  Egyptian  lodges  founded  by  Cagli¬ 
ostro  do  not  materially  difler  from  those  which  Mr  Home 
proposed  to  accomplish  by  means  of  ”  The  Spiritual 
Athenaeum,  at  No.  22  Sloane-street,  Knightsbridge,”  the 
very  street,  by  the  way,  where  Cagliostro  resided  when  he 
visited  London.  Both  institutions  aimed  at  the  diffusion  oi 
**  information  ‘  Concerning  Spiritual  Gifts,’  ”  at  “  uphold¬ 
ing  the  truth  and  extending  the  infiuence  of  Christianity, 
and  at  ”  checking  the  spread  of  materialism,”  to  quote  from 
the  circular  issued  by  the  committee  of  the  “  Athenaeum. 
The  feats  performed  by  Cagliostro  were  different,  to  be 
from  those  performed  by  Mr  Home,  and  the  former  wai 
decidedly  the  stronger  and  more  versatile  genius,  but  the 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  two  men  are  more  numeroo* 
and  more  important  than  the  points  of  difference. 


man  who  ordained  that  every  blasphemer  should  have  his 
mouth  branded  with  a  red-hot  iron .  M.  G  uizot  can  hardly  j  udge 
the  old  kings  of  France  as  impartially  as  foreigners,  who  are 
not  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  ”  grandeur”  of  French 
history.  But  be  does  point  out  many  faults  in  their  cha¬ 
racters,  and,  what  is  more  important,  many  defects  in  the 
monarchical  system  of  which  they  were  representatives. 
As  his  history  advances  he  will  doubtless  do  this  yet  more 
fully. 

INCIDENTS  IN  MR  HOME’S  LIFE. 

Ihcidents  in  JUjf  Life,  By  D.  D.  Home.  Second  Series.  Tinsley. 

If  any  one  should  be  induced  to  purchase  or  read  Mr 
Daniel  Douglas  Home’s  ‘  Incidents  in  My  Life,’  in  the  hope 
or  expectation  of  finding  there  any  precise  information 
relating  to  the  so-called  spiritualistic  phenomena  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  he  will  be  woefully  dis¬ 
appointed.  A  bond' fide  autobiography  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  ”  medium  ”  of  our  time  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
interesting,  and  might  even  be  instructive  and  valuable ; 
but  neither  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  ‘‘  presented  to 
the  public,”  to  use  his  own  gracious  phrase,  nine  years  ago, 
nor  in  that  now  before  us  does  Mr  Home  attempt  to  tell 
his  own  story.  Mr  D.  D.  Home  is  not  the  author  of 
‘  Incidents  in  My  Life,*  nor  can  he  even  be  fairly  de¬ 
scribed  as  its  editor,  for  the  book  consists  chiefiy  of  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  documents  and  newspaper 
articles  and  reports,  in  many  cases  anonymous,  that  stand 
greatly  in  need  of  editing,  but  on  which  he  throws  little  or 
no  additional  light.  To  judge  from  the  volumes  bearing 
his  name,  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  Mr  Home 
knows  nothing  at  all,  save  what  he  learns  from  third 
parties,  about  the  occurrences  that  take  place  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  in  which  he  is  the  principal  distinctly  visible 
and  palpable  actor.  He  informs  us  that  the  ‘‘  manifesta¬ 
tions  ”  to  which  he  is  subject  are  spontaneous,  that  he  is 
an  entirely  passive  agent  in  their  production ;  and  the 
recording  of  these  “  manifestations  ”  would  appear  to  be 
almost  equally  beyond  his  own  control.  Not  only  can  he  do 
nothing  to  evoke  or  dismiss  the  ‘‘  spirits  ”  that  haunt  his 
steps,  as  he  declared  to  the  police  officer  at  Rome  who 
examined  him  on  this  point,  but  he  cannot— or,  to  speak 
with  strict  accuracy,  he  does  not — say  anything  directly 
and  on  his  responsibility  regarding  himself  or  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  His  passivity  is  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
or  “spiritual.”  The  “spirits”  operate  on  and  through 
him,  and  his  friends  relate  the  particulars  of  these  opera¬ 
tions,  and  form  theories  to  explain  the  “  phenomena.”  For 
his  own  part,  he  has  no  active  share  in  originating  either 
the  facts,  or  the  reports,  or  the  speculations.  Like  Blougram, 
he  has  only  to  let  external  forces  work  for  him,  and  all 
would  seem  to  go  well,  so  zealously  is  he  served  alike  by 
disembodied  and  embodied  spirits.  The  nearest  approach 
to  independent  individual  action  that  Mr  Home  ventures 
upon  is  to  reject  or  accept  the  statements  and  theories  of 
witnesses  to  the  wonders  of  which  he  is  the  ‘‘medium.” 
“  These  are  the  ‘  phenomena  ;*  they  are  all  genuine  that  I 
produce,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  ‘  phenomena  ’ 
of  other  ‘  mediums ;’  there  is  neither  delusion  nor  deceit  in 
me.  It  is  my  opinion  that  I  am  the  favoured  vehicle  of 
communication  between  the  denizens  of  the  other  world 
and  their  friends  and  relatives  here  below  ;  that  the  faculty 
with  which  I  am  endowed  is  ‘  not  a  gift  of  nature,’  but  *  a 
gift  of  God  ;*  and  that  this  mysterious  power  has  l^en  con¬ 
ferred  on  me  ‘  to  assure  sceptics  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  to  afford  heavenly  consolation.’  ”  These  are  the 
claims  and  pretensions  which  receive  a  modified  sanction  in 
the  volumes  issued  by  the  prince  of  mediums.  But  Mr  Home 
is  not  a  dogmatist.  He  can  tolerate  any  respectful  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  maybe  suggested  to  explain  his  “  phenomena,” 
which  does  not  assume  that  he  is  a  fool  or  a  knave.  His- 
eiTorts  at  exposition  are,  indeed,  all  of  a  tentative  kind,  and 
he  is  quite  prepared  to  welcome  as  disciples  all  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  there  is  ‘‘  soineUiing  in  Spiritualism.” 

The  indefinite  position  Mr  Home  takes  up  has  obvious 
advantages.  It  is  only  at  second-hand  that  he  presents 
himself  in  his  book,  and  it  is  impossible  from  it  to  form 
anything  like  a  distinct  conception  of  his  mind  and  cha¬ 
racter.  He  is  hardly  less  phantasmal  than  the  “  spirits  ” 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  book  is  the 
small  care  Mr  Bogers  has  taken  with  his  definitions,. 
Wealth  b  defined  as  '*all  useful  things  which  can  be  sold,’* 
and  capital,  “  all  wealth  that  can  be  used.”  We  confess 
that  on  Mr  Bogers’s  showing  we  can  see  no  difference 
between  wealth  and  capital.  So,  again,  when  we  are  told 
that  “there  are  certain  occupations  which  are  not  only 
illegal  but  unlawful,’’  we  feel  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
horror  at  the  dreadfulness  of  these  latter  occupations  ;  but 
otherwise  are  unenlightened. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  economist  of  Mr 
Bogers’s  reputation  and  strong  popular  sympathies  should 
have  put  his  name  to  so  weak  and  misleading  a  book. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  the  present 
loose  mode  of  thinking  on  economical  science  should  seem 
to  be  endorsed  by  those  who  are  recognised  as  its  leading 
exponents.  A  good  text-book  in  Political  Economy  for 
schools  is  very  much  wanted ;  but  it  must  not  be  one  in 
which  the  Law  of  Population  and  the  Law  of  Agriculture 
— the  two  most  important  principles  of  the  science — are 
ignored.  Mrs  Fawcett  and  Mr  Ellis  have  shown  how  both 
of  these  laws  may  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
children.  Both  of  their  works  are,  however,  too  terse  and 
bare  of  illustration  for  the  young.  What  is  really 
required  is,  not  a  short  and  naked  catechism,  but  a  careful 
explanation  of  commercial  and  financial  facts  such  as  ia 
taken  for  granted  in  more  advanced  books,  and  a  well 
elaborated  explanation  of  the  elementary  propositions  of 
Political  Economy. 


«  •  /  JTi^nnnmu :  A  Scnes  or  i^eisons  lur  lue  upper  uiasses  or 

‘Primary  Scb^ls.  By  Jamei  E.  Tborold  Rogers,  M.A.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on 
Education,  in  offering  State  aid  to  the  schools  under  its 
iDspection*on  account  of  subjects  outside  of  the  three  B.’s, 
is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  That  action,  indeed,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  general  causes 
which  have  taught  the  nation  the  necessity,  not  only  of  a 
more  widely  extended  education,  but  of  one  in  which  more 
should  be  attempted  and  more  achieved.  Political  Economy 
is  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  teaching  of  which  pecuni¬ 
ary  encouragement  is  offered,  and  the  little  book  we  have 
before  us  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  that  is 
springing  up  for  a  text-book  suitable  for  children. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  congratulate  Mr  Bogers  on  the 
outcome  of  his  labours.  There  was,  and  is,  a  real  want  of 
a  work  which  should  give  children  some  knowledge  of  the 
more  elementary  propositions  of  economic  science,  and 
make  them  aware  that  there  was  more  to  be  learnt  in  the 
same  direction.  Mrs  Fawcett’s  ‘Political  Economy  for 
Beginners,’  which  appeared  in  1870, — in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  work  we  are  criticising — was  a  great  step  in 
the  right  direction  ;  but  its  method  is  too  abstract  to  make 
it  thoroughly  intelligible  to  an  average  child.  Writers  of 
school-books  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  a  subject  is  not  made 
easier  by  concentrating  its  meaning  in  a  few  short  sentences 
of  wide  generality.  Mrs  Fawcett,  too,  seems  not  to  have  got 
rid  of  the  old  Wage-Fund  theory  and  the  rigid  notion  of  1 
capital  which  is  implied  in  it.  The  only  other  book  on 
Political  Economy  which  has  made  its  way  in  elementary 
schools  is  that  of  the  late  Mr  W.  Ellis ;  and,  considering 
that  it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Hs  philan¬ 
thropic  author  gave  it  to  the  world,  it  deserves  no  small 
meed  of  praise.  We  have,  however,  in  this  work,  as  in 
Mrs  Fawcett’s,  a  conciseness  which,  to  a  child,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  clearness  ;  but  the  principal  practical  lessons  of 
ecoDomic  science — the  necessity  of  industry  and  parental 
forethought — are  enforced  with  an  earnestness  and  discre¬ 
tion  that  go  far  to  redeem  many  faults. 

Mr  Bogers’s  account  of  the  object  of  his  work  is  that  it 
“  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  social  science, 
and  to  do  so  in  such  language  and  in  such  a  form  as  will 
make  the  subject  clear  to  children  of  about  thirteen  years 
old  and  upwards  ;  ”  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  when 
the  pupil  “  has  read  through  the  whole,  he  will  have  got 
some  insight  into  the  laws  which  regulate  social  life.” 
Why  Mr  Bogers  should  call  a  book  with  such  aims  ‘  Social 
^onomy  ’  we  do  not  know  ;  except  that  the  title  in  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  writers  on  social 
subjects  who  are  embarrassed  as  to  the  christening  of  their 
literary  offspring.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  this 
warning — we  do  not  like  to  call  it  a  preface — the  “  little 
hook  ”  is  a  very  discursive  one.  One  chapter  treats  of 
“Substitutes  for  Money.”  The  next  one  enlarges  on 
“Freedom  and  Slavery,”  not  so  much  from  an  econo¬ 
mical  as  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  The  next  dis¬ 
burses  on  “  another  kind  of  property  ” — for  such  Mr 
Rogers  terms  it — “  that  of  a  parent  over  a  child.”  The 
result  of  this  is  that  nothing  is  taught  to  any  purpose. 

Some  of  the  expositions  in  this  little  volume  have  the 
Daerit  of  originality.  Wages,  we  are  told,  “  are  measured 
producing  and  maintaining  the  labourers.” 
This  is  Mr  Rogers’s  Law  of  Wages.  Putting  aside  the  very 
obvious  objection  that  children  are  not  brought  into  the 
world  and  reared  by  their  parents  for  commercial  reasons, 
we  may  ask,  if  wages  depend  on  the  cost  of  maintaining 
he  labourer,  upon  what  does  the  cost  of  his  maintenance 
Itself  depend  ?  But  upon  this  point  our  young  friends,  who 
are  to  obtain  “some  insight  into  the  laws  which  regulate 
social  life,”  get  no  informatign.  It  isihe  same  with  regard 
profit.  “  It  depends,”  says  Mr  Bogers,  “  partly  on  the 
rgain  he  can  make  with  the  labourer,  partly  on  the  bar- 
^Jn  which  he  can  make  with  the  customer,  partly  on  the 
s  rewdness  and  skill  with  which  he  can  guess  at  what  the 
cus  naers  want.”.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  pro- 


M.  POUJADE  ON  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

La  Dtplomatie  du  Second  Empire,  Par  Eugene  Poujade.  Paris.. 

1871. 

M.  Poujade  describes  himself  as  a  neglected  Consul- 
General,  and  his  experience  has  taught  him  to  prefer 
M.  Thiers  to  Louis  Napoleon,  to  denounce  Italy,  to  mis¬ 
trust  England,  to  abhor  Prussia,  and  to  believe  in  the  Pope- 
and  the  Bourbons.  As  General  Lafayette  called  the  kingdom 
of  Louis  Philippe  the  best  of  republics,  so  M.  Poujade 
considers  the  republic  of  M.  Thiers  the  best  of  monarchies. 
It  is,  in  hia  opinion,  only  the  first  stage  on  the  road  to 
legitimism — the  preliminary  canter  before  the  race  in  which 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  is  to  be  first,  Pio  Nono  second,  and 
M.  Poujade,  let  ns  hope,  well  placed  in  a  foreign  embassy, 
in  compensation  for  past  services  so  long  unrequited. 

Our  author  is  not  free  from  that  vanity  and  self-glorifica¬ 
tion  which  has  done  more  mischief  to  France  than  the 
blunders  of  all  her  dynasties  and  governments  put  together. 
Louis  Napoleon  has,  it  is  allowed,  been  very  weak,  and  hia 
statesmen  have  been  very  wicked :  but  the  nation  is  the 
most  noble,  the  most  chivalrous,  the  most  brave,  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  disinterested,  and  the  most  deserving 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  Mr  Leokie  is  quoted  io 
corroboration,  but  the  extract  is  unfoi*tunately  ambiguous : 
“  No  other  nation  has  so  habitual  and  so  lively  a  sympathy 
for  the  great  struggles  on  behalf  of  liberty  beyoiid  her  own 
frontiers** 

Our  own  notion  is  that  liberty,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home  ;  but  then  we  are  only  Englishmen.  Disagreeing 
entirely  with  the  views  of  M.  Poujade,  we  admit  that  he 
states  his  case  generally  with  clearness  and  candour,  though, 
his  partisanship  leads  him  into  some  strange  inconsistencies  ^ 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  declaims  indignantly  against  an 
Italian  garrison  in  Borne,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  French 
garrison  which  preceded  it.  Why,  he  asks,  should  tho 
Holy  Father  be  surrounded  by  bayonets  ?  Victor  Emmanuel 
asked  the  same  question  once,  only  at  that  time  the  bayonets 
were  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen.  M.  Poujade  is  more 
logical  and  altogether  stronger  when  he  reviews  the  succes¬ 
sive  acts  under  the  Empire  which  led  to  the  final  disasters 
of  France,  than  when  he  indulges  in  general  political  specu¬ 
lation.  The  fatal  errors,  to  which  he  mainly  traces  “  the 
most  lamentable  and  shameful  fall  of  which  history  makes 
mention,”  are  the  French  alliance  with  Italy  in  1859  ;  the 
neutrality  of  France  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  1866 ;  and 
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witches,  however,  these  three  appeared  at  different  times 
and  places:  Cavour,  strong-willed  and  unscrupulous,  at 
Plombi^res;  Prim,  armed  only  with  the  audacity  of  a 
popular  adventurer,  at  Vichy ;  and  Bismarck,  insatiate  and 
perfidious,  at  Biarritz. 

Each  of  these  in  his  turn  acted  his  wicked  will  upon  the 
poor,  confiding  Emperor,  leading  him  step  by  step  to  the 
edge  of  that  abyss  in  which  he  has  found  his  political  grave 
and  France  her  national  degradation.  The  immediate  causes 
of  the  late  war  are  presented  to  us  in  quite  a  new  light. 
France,  it  appears,  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  dreaming 
of  nothing  so  much  as  an  intimate  alliance  with  Germany, 
and  the  object  of  her  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  historians 
has  been  to  exalt  in  the  eyes  of  France  the  Teutonic 
element.  All  this  time  the  Germans  were  plotting  the 
ruin  of  France,  and  in  order  to  compass  their  ends  they 
established — in  concert  with  the  United  States  of  America 
— a  huge  system  of  espionage,  which,  when  war  was  de¬ 
clared,  gave  them  enormous  advantages  over  unsuspecting 
France.  It  is  allowed  that  their  military  organisation,  their 
system  of  supply,  and  the  character  of  their  generals  was 
superior  to  that  of  France,  that  in  point  of  numbers  they 
had  immensely  the  advantage ;  and  what  wonder  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  gained  the  day.  But,  then,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  calling  these  same  armies — so  superior  in 
every  military  essential — **a  horde  of  barbarians  armed 
with  all  the  inventions  of  science  ? 

M.  Poujade  is  very  hard  upon  England,  not  only  accusing 
our  Government  of  having  secretly  encouraged  Prussia  and 
made  itself  the  pivot  of  the  coalition  against  France,  but 
declaring  that  the  people  received  with  shouts  of  acclamation 
the  successive  tidings  of  French  disasters,  and  were  too  happy 
to  see  their  old  and  faithful  allies  rolling  in  the  dust  and  in 
their  blood.  This  will  be  news  to  most  of  us,  and  to  the  Prus- 
ssian.  But  the  hour  of  retaliation  is  to  come,  and  when  France 
shall  once  more  take  her  place  as  the  first  and  foremost 
nation  ia  the  world,  with  a  Bourbon  king  on  the  throne,  a 
French  army  around  the  Vatican,  and  a  French  fieet  supreme 
in  the  Mediterranean,  then  she  will  show  us — how  to  forgive 
our  enemies ! 

Diametrically  opposed,  as  most  of  our  opinions  are  to 
those  expressed  by  M.  Poujade,  his  book  is  certainly  worth 
perusal,  representing  as  it  does  views  shared,  probably,  by 
a  larger  number  of  Frenchmen  than  is  generally  supposed. 
As  a  literary  composition  the  work  has  decided  merits. 


scornfully  refused  to  hold  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  England  so 
that  Baliol,  who  was  base  enough  to  accept  the  crown*  on, 
such  terms,  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

Mr  White,  however,  has  done  his  best  to  purge  his  book 
of  all  improbabilities,  and  has  produced  a  readable  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn.  He  prefaces  the 
volume  with  a  brief  notice  of  John  Barbour,  and  an  account 
of  his  literary  works.  The  earlier  chapters  contain  some 
preliminary  observations  on  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth' centurjr,  and  its  history  during 
the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  eventful  year  1314. 
Mr  White  then  sketches  the  localities,  and  bears  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  Bruce  in  selecting  Bannockmoor,  with  its 
bogs,  its  woodlands,  and  its  river,  as  the  field  of  battle. 
Here,  with  30,000  warriors,  the  hero  of  Scotland  waited 
the  onslaught  of  King  Edward  II.  at  the  head  of  an  amiy 
of  100,000  men.  Skirmishing  commenced  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  advantage  remained 
with  the  Scots. .  During  the  fight,  Bruce  killed  Henry  de 
Bohun,  an  English  knight,  in  single  combat,  in  sight  of 
both  armies.  On  the  morrow,  at  daybreak,  the  English 
cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge,  supported  by  a  large  body 
of  archers.  But  the  horsemen  were  soon  in  confusion 
amongst  the  pitfalls,  and  were  compelled  to  retire.  Then  a 
large  detachment  of  English  archers  attacked  the  right  wing 
of  the  Scottish  army,  and  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the 
spearmen  and  archers.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
Sir  Bobert  Keith  was  despatched  against  the  English 
archers,  and  soon  succeeded  in  dispersing  them.  Again 
the  mailed  knights  of  England  charged  in  heavy  masses, 
and  attempted  to  break  through  the  barrier  of  opposing 
spears ;  but  the  spearmen  stood  firm,  and  the  Scottish 
archers,  pouring  in  their  shafts  among  the  horsemen,  soon 
created  general  tumult  and  dismay.  Just  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  camp-followers  of  the  Scottish  army,  arranged 
in  ranks  and  columns,  appeared  on  the  heights,  and  were 
mistaken  by  the  English  for  a  fresh  army  coming  to 
Bruce's  assistance.  The  result  was  a  headlong  rout,  and 
the  victory  of  Bruce  was  decisive ;  30,000  Englishmen 
were  slain,  and  King  Edward,  with  a  body  of  horsemen, 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  Dunbar,  and  thence  by  sea  to 
Berwick.  Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
which,  says  John  Hilson,  “  was  the  best  summer’s  day’s 
darg  Scotland  ever  did.  She  put  in  the  sickle  and  reaped 
a  great  harvest,  which  has  filled  her  barns  and  fed  her 
children  with  the  food  of  freedom  and  stout-hearted 
exultation.” 

Mr  White  has  appended  biographical  notices  of  the 
principal  Scottish  and  English  warriors  who  fought,  and  a 
few  notes  illustrative  of  the  localities  and  details  of  the 
battle.  A  map  of  the  field  accompanies  the  volume,  so 
that  the  cuiious  reader  may  trace  out  for  himself  the  places 
described  in  the  text. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  BANNOCKBURN. 

A  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  By  Robert  White. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmooston  and  Douglas. 

Mr  White  tells  us  that  he  has  depended  chiefly  on  the 
*  Metrical  History  of  Robert  Bruce,*  by  John  Barbour,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Aberdeen,  in  compiling  this  history  of  Scotland’s 
gi*eatest  battle.  His  reason  for  relying  on  that  author  is,  that 
Barbour  “  lived  at  a  time  when  the  actions  he  enumerates 
were  related  to  him  by  the  common  people,  many  of  whom 
had  witnessed  and  borne  a  share  in  their  fulfilment.”  Mr 
White,  moreover,  has  on  several  occasions  carefully 
examined  the  whole  of  the  ground  of  the  field  of  battle, 
and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Barbour  himself  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  must  have  had  the 
several  spots  pointed  out  to  him  where  the  particular 
incidents,  both  before  and  after  the  conflict,  took  place. 
“  The  arrangement  of  the  forces,”  continues  our  author,  “as 
narrated  by  him,  with  their  several  evolutions,  harmonises 
in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  undulation  of  the  ground, 
and  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  venerable  old  chronicler 
had  spared  no  pains  honestly  and  fairly  to  write  out,  as 
far  as  he  was  enabled,  an  accurate  account  of  the  great 
battle,  and  to  glean  all  he  could  learn  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  the  Bruce.”  Mr  White,  however,  seems  to  us  to 
have  placed  too  much  reliance  upon  this  metrical  chronicle, 
which  consists  of  a  mass  of  historical  facts  interwoven  with 
many  romantic  and  invented  details.  Barbour,  too,  occasion¬ 
ally  distorted  facts  when  it  suited  him.  Thus,  as  Mr  Burton 
remarks  in  his  ‘  History  of  Scotland,’  Barbour  sets  out  with 
a  statement  showing  a  determination  to  subordinate  facts  to 
his  notion  of  the  artistic  structure  of  a  story  calculated 
somewhat  to  appal  the  searcher  after  fact.  He  makes  his 


ASTON-EOYAL. 

Aston-Royal.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  St  Olave’s,*  *  Janita’s  Crow,*  &c. 

Hurst  and  Blackett. 

If  *  Aston-Boyal  ’  is  the  work  of  the  author  of  ‘  St  Olave’s,* 
we  can  assure  her  that  her  hand  has  lost  its  cunning,  and 
that  she  must  do  her  best  to  leave  off  her  present  parody 
of  George  Eliot — for  to  that  her  style  comes,  and  to  recover 
her  old  self  and  her  old  friends.  ‘  Aston-Boyal  ’  is,  if 
judged  by  a  good  standard,  very  tiresome,  and,  here  and 
there,  somewhat  vulgar.  The  action  centres  round  a 
“  tawny  panther-princess  ” — we  are  really  sick  of  these 
beautiful  tigresses,  who  are  at  present  as  very  a  drug  on 
the  market  as  is  the  commonest  beast  at  Jamrack’s — who 
is  blessed  with  a  “  large,  subtle,  sensual  beauty,”  including 
amongst  its  elements  pomegranate  lips,  black  brows,  great 
brown  eyes  with  languid  lids,  an  olive  face,  white  teeth,  a 
heavy  mass  of  black  hair,  a  luscious  laugh,  and  a  numlwr 
of  other  and  disreputable  charms.  The  amount  of  mischief 
which  this  vulgar  Bahab  creates  is  very  terrible,  and  form* 
the  one  half  of  the  story.  She  captivates  in  her  panther  toils 
— she  is  also,  by  the  way,  very  like  a  boa  constrictor,  and  is 
more  than  once  presented  to  us  under  this  new  zoological 
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_ _ most  insufferable  pob,  one  Eomilly  MacNornaan, 

s  about  as  disagreeable  a  character  as  ever  infested  a 
volumed  novel,  and  who  behaves  so  atrociously 
the  punishment  which  befell  Mr  Eochester  in 
“  .j’ is  too  good  for  him.  The  other  half  of  the 
is  concerned  with  Tressa  Dovercourt,  who  is  **a 
leasanl  g.»c;cu3  looking  girl,’*  with  a  character  which 
^  V  be  described  as  Dorothea  Brooke  and  water.  Tressa 
leaL  a  sadly  blighted  life,  upon  three  Christmas  Eves  in 
which  the  drop-scene  of  ‘  Aston  Eoyal  *  rises  or  falls. 
First  we  find  her  sitting  at  her  window  waiting  for  her 
lover  and  listening  to  the  choir  in  the  old  abbey.  Then 
we  leave  her  on  another  Christmas  Eve  kneeling  by  the 
dead  body  of  her  lover,  who  has  been  thrown  up  by  Che 
sea.  And  on  the  third  Christmas  Eve,  as  she  is  kneeling 


*Hope,  James  L.  A.— In  Quest  of  Coolies.  With  Illustrations.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xl,  1.37,  fis.)  Henry  S;  Kintr  nnd  Co.’ 

Hutchins,  Rev.  W.  II. — 8ome  Aspects  of  the  Cross.  Seven  Di8onur^e8 
delivered  in  .Substance  in  S.  Andrew’s  Church,  Clewcr,  during 
Lent,  1871.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  195.)  Masters. 

Nazareth :  Its  Life  and  Lessons.  Hy  the  Author  of  *  The  Divine  Kingfdom 
Karth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  147.)  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Newman,  Professor  F.  W. — The  True  Temptation  of  Jesus.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  22,  fid.)  Ramsgate:  Thomas  Scott. 

Proctor,  Richard  A. — A  New  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and 
ill?  Observatory.  In  Twelve  Circular  Maps,  with  Two  Index  Plates. 
W  ith  a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars.  Illus- 
trated  by  severalWoodcuts.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xil,  27,58.)  Longmans. 

Religion,  On.  By  a  Former  Elder  in  a  Scotch  Church.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  24,  fid.)  Ramsgate:  Thomas  Scott. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Bishops  on  the  Revision  of  the  Text  and 
Translation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  With  an  Intr^uc'Jon  and 
Notes  by  the  Bishop  of  Qioucester.  (8vo,  pp.  30,  Is.)  Rivingtons. 

*  Robertson,  £.  William. — Historical  Essays  in  Connexion  with  the  Land, 
the  Church,  Ac.  (8vo,  pp.  Ixix,  273, 10s.  fid.l  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Robin.— Poetic  Lisping  (Post  8vo,  pp.  116.)  Dublin  :  Robertson. 
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three-volamed  novel  and  who  behaves 
that  the  punishment 
‘Jane  Eyre  ' 
story 

(leasant  gracious 


at  her  place,  over  her  lover’s  tomb,  and  while  the  organist 
is  ulavini?  out,  “  her  soul  floats  home  to  rest  on  the  tide  of 

j  »  _  _ _  _ _ .  ^ _ ,, _ _ _ 


his  melody.”  Of  her  lover,  Martin  Thoresby,  we  see  very 
little.  But  he  is  intended  to  be  a  good  fellow,  for  which  he 
is  qualified  by  being  “  brown  as  a  berry,  bright  and  whole¬ 
some  as  a  cloudless  September  day.”  ^ 

The  attempt  to  copy  George  Eliot  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  the  portraiture  of  Aston-Eoyal  folk,  and  the 
picture  of  Aston-Eoyal  itself.  But  George  Eliot  would 
hardly  have  told  us  of  Eomilly  MacNorman,  that  he  did 
not  always  take  the  trouble  to  put  a  bit  of  the  litmus 
paper  of  truth  into  his  dealings  with  other  people  to 
ascertain  if  the  apparently  translucent  motive  could  bear 
the  test  without  losing  any  of  its  clearness ;  ”  still  less 
would  she  have  repeated  so  quaint  a  chemical  blunder — 
litmus  paper  does  not  turn  clear  solutions  muddy — some 
half  a  dozen  of  times.  But  the  effect  of  the  George  Eliot 
touches  in  Lucy  Thoresby,  and  Tressa  Dovercourt,  and 
Mrs  Egremont  are  marred  by  an  over-flavour  of  “  Ouida  ” 
and  the  author  of  ‘  Guy  Livingstone  ’  which  hangs 
about  the  panther  woman.  It  seems  that  beneath  her 
worldliness  there  lay  a  restless  turbulent  spirit  which, 
when  fully  roused — as  yet  it  never  had  been  roused — might 
one  day  heave,  volcano-like,  and  pour  its  tide  of*  scorching 
lava  over  the  hitherto  respectable  exterior  of  her  life.” 
This  8arae  scorching  lava  bubbles  over  very  fier(»ly  indeed 
in  a  somewhat  pantherish  scene  among  some  ruins  by 
moonlight,  when  the  swarthy  beauty  so  far  forgets  all  her 
respectable  exterior  as  to  give  her  admirer’s  hand  a  velvet¬ 
like  kiss  with  her  soft,  red  lips,  and  to  smile  at  him  “  such 
a  smile  as  Cleopatra  might  have  given  to  Antony,  when  he 
gave  up  power,  pride,  manhood,  everything,  for  her 
splendid  sake.” 

For  the  rest,  now  that  we  have  found  all  due  fault,  we 
may  say  that  ‘  Aston-Eoyal  ’  is  a  passable  novel  of  the 
third  degree  of  merit.  It  will  not  live  for  ever — which  I 
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for  the  unworthy  disciple  upon  whom  the  indignation  of 
eighteen  centuries  has  fallen  merely  because  he  did  what 
according  to  orthodox  theology,  he  was  predestinated  to  do* 
and  although  in  doing  it  he  merely,  if  there  was  any 
freedom  in  his  action,  brought  to  a  successful  issue  a  plan 
for  the  Eedemption  of  the  world  that,  without  some  such 
action  as  his,  might  not  easily  have  been  achieved.  If,  as 
Mr  Hutchins  puts  it,  **  the  dishonoured  justice  of  the 
Godhead  ”  had  to  be  repaired,  not  only  Judas,  but  all  the 
persecuting  Pharisees  as  well,  are  worthy  of  saintship. 

Nazareth,  its  Life  atid  Lessons,  is  a  rather  bold  attempt 
to  supply  the  gap,  or  what  is  almost  a  gap,  of  thirty  years 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  or,  as  its  author  says,  “  to  set  forth 
the  outlines  of  our  Lord’s  Life  throughout  those  thirty 
years,  such  as  we  know  it  must  have  been  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  Design  of  His  Incarnation,  and  the  results 
of  the  earlier,  which  are  witnessed  in  the  later,  stages  of 
His  ministry  amongst  mankind.”  The  pamphlet  by  Pro. 
fessor  Newman,  that  we  have  already  named,  offers  some 
wholesome  correction  of  theorising  such  as  this  volume 
contains. 

The  new  half-yearly  volume  of  the  ChurchmarCs  ShiU 
Ung  Magazine  contains,  among  much  other  matter  appro¬ 
priate  to  its  title,  six  interesting  papers  by  the  editor,  Mr 
Mackeson,  on  “English  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers ;  ”  and 
four,  by  ^s  Hayward,  on  “  Decent  German  Poets,” 

The  Guide  to  Employment  in  the  Civil  Service,  which 
Dr  Morell  has  edited,  gives  concise  information  about  the 
appointments  and  salaries  in  the  various  public  offices,  and 
the  examination  tests  required  for  admission  to  them.  The 
supplementary  list  of  “  Books  recommended  for  Study  ”  is 
very  badly  drawn  up. 

Messrs  Lockwood  and  Co.  will  publish,  on  April  Ist,  the  first 
number  of  anew  “  Quarterly,”  under  the  title  of  Naval  Science,” 
a  magazine  intended  to  promote  the  improvement  of  Naval 
Architecture,  Marine  Engineering,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Sea¬ 
manship.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr  E.  J.  Reed,  C.B.,  late  chief 
constructor  of  the  Navy ;  ana  the  contributory  will  include  the 
roost  eminent  authorities  in  the  several  branches  of  the  above 
subject. 


Church  government  was  evidently  firmly  established,  and 
the  clergy  and  laity  regarded  as  distinct.” 

This  month’s  budget  of  the  excellent  pamphlets  issued 
by  Mr  Scott,  of  Ramsgate,  includes  one  by  Professor 
Newman  on  The  True  Temptation  of  Jesus,  one  by  the  late 
Mr  Cranbrook  on  The  Tendencies  of  Modem  Religious 
Thought,  and  one  by  a  Scotch  Elder  On  Religion,  The 
latter  contains  a  very  instructive  and  well-reasoned  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  “  the  religious  state  is  a  state  of 
emotion,  governed  by  ideals,  and  that  these  ideals  are  the 
product  of  a  man’s  circumstances  and  training.”  The 
writer  adds : 

In  this  sense  it  is  in^ossible  to  communicate  religion  either  by 
teacher  or  by  book.  By  either  or  by  both  means  you  can  teach 
doctrines  and  opinions,  but  these  are  not  religion ;  religions 
service  is  the  throbbing  of  the  pulse  in  the  presence  of  what  we 
consider  surpassingly  good  and  beautiful  and  true,  and  yon  can 
no  more  produce  that  by  instruction  than  yon  can  make  a  roan 
lore  by  telling  him  to  ao  so.  To  attempt  to  communicate  such 
emotions  by  direct  teaching  and  injunction  will  have  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  the  nature  of  man  or  child.  A  stronger  and 
snore  suggestive  statement  than  this  is,  I  think,  unwarrantable, 
viz.,  that  when  you  seek  to  teach  men  or  children  to  be  religious, 
the  product  is  not  religion,  but  hypocrisy  or  superstition ;  but  I 
■am  content  for  the  present  with  the  more  moderate  and  general 
way  in  which  I  have  put  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  as  useful  and  as 
cflScacions  to  say,  be  poetical,  as  to  say,  be  religions  or  good.  We 
can  give  information  one  to  another  regarding  phenomena,  their 
similarities,  differences,  relations ;  we  can  draw  out  and  quicken 
one  another’s  powers  of  observation  and  comparison  ;  and  thus 
we  can  affect  the  nervous  system  of  our  friend  or  pupil.  But 
whether  his  feelinn  shall  express  themselves  in  the  way  we  call 
religious  is  beyona  our  control,  and  must  be  left  to  his  own  con- 
Jtitution  and  intention. 

A  further  important  remark  occurs  here,  in  close  connection, 
viz.,  that  it  is  the  ideal  and  imaginative  alone  which  man 
worships — not  the  real  and  substantive.  In  other  words,  it  is 
round  a  being  and  towards  attributes  which  have  no  existence 
rave  in  the  mind,  that  the  ideas  and  services  usually  called  reli¬ 
gions  centre  ;  and  religion  thus  becomes  a  varying  and  diminish¬ 
ing  thing  as  men  get  better  informed. 


That  which  our  ancestor  knew  about  the  stone — its  colour,  its 
liardness,  its  sharpness,  &c.,  he  never  thought  of  worshipping ; 
the  qualities  he  supposed  or  believed  it  to  possess— viz.,  the  ability 
to  help  him  and  the  willingness,  toward  these  he  directed  bis  reli- 

gious  acts.  So  with  the  worshipper  of  the  sun  or  any  other 
eavenly  body ;  so  with  the  Egyptian  and  his  deified  animal — 
with  the  Greek  and  his  apotheosized  hero— with  the  Hindoo  and 
Brahm— with  the  Hebrew  and  God — with  the  Christian  and 
Emmanuel.  Moreover,  while  man  never  worships  an  object  or 
t>eing  for  those  qualities  which  he  knows  it  to  possess,  it  appears 
■an  inevitable  result,  that  as  soon  as  he  becomes  convinced  an 
■object  does  not  possess  those  qualities  which  in  his  fondness  he 
bad  attributed  to  it,  he  diminishes  his  reverence  and  ceases  to 
worship  altogether.  Thus,  when  his  growing  intelligence  assured 
bim  that  the  sun  in  the  heavens  had  no  passions  and  no  will,  as 
be  had  in  the  days  of  his  i|(norance  supposed,  but  was  only 
natter  in  a  certain  mode  of  existence,  he  ceased  to  worship  it ; 
when  our  not  very  remote  Catholic  forefathers  came  to  look  upon 
•departed  saints  as  only  dead  men,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus 
.as  only  a  beatified  woman,  their  religious  services  towards  them 
were  brought  to  an  end.  In  all  these  cases,  in  a  wonderfully  true 
aense,  Protestants  are  able  to  see  the  old  saying  verified — *'  Ignor¬ 
ance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.”  In  like  manner  is  it  not  equally 
true  that,  when  modern  Christians  come  to  see  that  it  is  entirely 
ideal  qualities  with  which  they  have  invested  the  historical  Jesus 
^qualities  become  now  as  much  inconsistent  with  our  conception 
of  the  divine  as  of  the  human),  they  cease  their  Christian  wor¬ 
ship?  While  men  remain  unaware  that  it  is  their  own  concep¬ 
tions  and  idealizations  only  which  they  worship,  they  continue  to 
.address  prayers  and  praises  to  them ;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  after  they  learn  that  the  only  God  man  has  hitherto 
known,  possibly  can  know,  is  an  ideal  one,  they  will  continue 
religious  service — in  the  form  of  prayer  and  praise. 

Mr  Hutchins’s  seven  sermons  on  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Cross  are  of  the  conventional  sort.  Were  it  not  that  con¬ 
ventionalism  has  taught  men  to  use  words  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  understand  their  meaning,  we  should  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  sane  preacher  of  a  sane  Christianity  to  utter 
auch  sentences  as  these  two,  which  we  quote  almost  at 
random ;  “  How  must  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the 
Father,  and  the  true  perception  of  sin,  have  kindled  the 
flame  of  desire  for  the  Cross  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  I  I 
apeak  not  of  the  uncreated  Love  of  the  Father  in  the 
Person  of  the  Word,  which  is  none  other  than  the  Holy 
Ghost, — the  Embrace  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, — but  of 
the  human  love  impressed  upon  the  Heart  of  Christ, 
whereby  *  the  Son  of  Man  ’  longed  to  repair  the  dishonoured 
Justice  of  the  Godhead.” 

In  Judas  Mr  Dobney  offers  a  very  noteworthy  apology 


HHE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 

Instead  of  the  sixteen 


JL  since  the  commencement  of  last  year, 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasionsl 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  The  main  objects  of  Thi 
Examines  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  **  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonbl.anqc% 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
Tub  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progrm 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examinee, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for 

morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PBICb 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  dir^  from  the 
Office,  No.  9  Wellington-street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  oi 
3s.  9d.  a  quarter. 
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Just  published,  in  crown  8to,  pp.  384,  price  68.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHfiOPOLOGY,  or  SCIENCE  of 

HAN,  based  on  Modern  Research.  By  CHARLES  BRAY,  Author 
of  *  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity,’  Ac. 

awaken  in  the  minds  of  many  an 
interest  in  those  teachingfs  of  modem 
science  and  philosophy  which  are 
silently,  but  with  irresistible  force. 


new  works 


“  Mr  Bray's  work  should  certainly 
be  read.” — Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science. 

“The  work  is  one  of  a  truly  in¬ 
teresting  character,  for  Mr  Bray 
shows  great  originality  and  indepen¬ 
dence  in  his  treatment  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  he  deals  with  in  a  truly 
eclectic  spirit” — Scientiflo  Review. 

“  This  work  covers  a  very  wide 
field,  and  discusses  those  oifllcult 
problems  which  have  never  failed  to 
stimulate  the  curiosity  and  puzzle 
the  heads  of  philosophical  thinkers 
of  every  age.  ^Lancet. 

*'  The  book  bristles  with  quotations 
from  authors  of  all  sorts,  but  it  also 
contains  some  original  thoughts,  and 
will  repay  perusal”  —  Westminster 
Review. 

“The  idea  of  bringing  together, 
and  discussing  within  the  compass 
of  a  small  volume,  the  most  advanced 
opinions  concerning  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  of  our  race  is 
excellent.  With  Mr  Bray’s  ’brief 
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remodelling  our  religion,  our  morals, 

and  our  social  iiusututions.. . Mr 

Bray’s  style  is  eminently  popular. 
He  throws  a  jgood  deal  of  numour 
and  feeling  uto  his  writing,”— 
Examiner. 

“StranM  and  eccentric  as  these 
views  will  appear  to  most  of  us,  they 
are  stated  mth  so  much  originality, 
so  much  skill  and  clearness,  that  they 
deserve  consideration,  even  by  those 

little  disposed  to  accept  them . 

We  are  so  matter-of-fact  that  a  little 
brilliant,  if  irregular  speculation,  is 
quite  a  relief,  and  though  we  can 
hardly  expect  a  general  popularity 
for  this  strange  and  clever  book,  we 
can  promise  its  author  that  he  will 
find,  at  all  events,  a  small  body  of 
unprejudiced  persons  who  will  be 

flad  to  see  such  novel  views  in  prinL 
owever  little  they  may  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  them.”— Land  and 
Water.  . 


JIICXVVVT  - - - - 

The  Burgomaster  s  Family 

John  Shaw  Lefevre.  » 

Recent  Publications  bearing  on  the  War.— I. 

The  City  of  the  Monk. 

The  New  Hindoo  Theism. 

Taine’s  English  Literature. 

The  American  Case  under  the  Alabama  Claims. 

The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  for  JANUARY. 

coNTfirrs : 

1.  Yule’s  Edition  of  Marco  Polo. 

2. ”  Lace-making  as  a  Fine  Art. 

3  Tyerman’s  Life  of  John  Wealey. 

4  Tylor  on  Primitive  Culture. 

5’  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  History  of  Painting. 

C.  Railway  Organisation  In  the  late  War. 

7.  Irisli  University  Education. 

8.  Grant’s  Central  Provinces  of  India. 

9  Mr  Browning’s  “  Balaustion.” 

10.  The  Church,  the  Land,  and  the  Liberals. 

ROTAL  and  REPUBLICAN  PRANCE  ;  a  Series  of 

Essays  reprinted  from  the  ‘  Edinburgh.’  ‘  Quarterly,’  and  *  British 
and  Foreign  Reviews.’  By  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B.,  D.G.L.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

JiULLANi).  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  price  10s.  Od. 

EECKEATIONS  of  an  INDIAN  OFFICIAL.  By 

Lieutcuant-Colonel  MALLESON,  Bengal  Staff  C!orps;  Guardian  to 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore.  Crovm  8vo,  price  128.  6d. 

TRADITIONS  and  CUSTOMS  of  CATHEDRALS. 

By  MACKENZIE  E.  C.  WALCOTT,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Pneoentor  and 
Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Crown  8vo,  price  6e. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ARYAN  NATIONS.  By 

GEORGE  W.  COX,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

2  vols.,  8vo,  price  288. 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH 

RECONSIDERED,  In  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SEPTUA¬ 
GENARIAN.  8to,  price  78.  6d. 

The  DAEMON  of  SOCRATES ;  a  Py)er  read  before 

the  Royal  Institution.  Janua^  26,  1872,  by  HENRY  EDWARD, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Crown  Svo,  price  Is.  id. 

The  PEOPLE’S  BLUE  BOOK.  By  Charles 

TENNANT.  Fourth  EMition,  enlarged  and  brought  down  to  the 
'  Present  Time;  with  a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Ireland.  Crown 
Svo,  price  78.  6d.  [On  the  2l8t  inst. 

SUPPLB.\IENT  to  WATTS’S  DICTIONARY  of 

CHEMISTRY;  bringing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1869.  By  HENRY  WATTS,  F.C.S.,  assisted 
by  eminent  Sdentifle  and  Practical  Chemists.  Svo,  price  25s. 

Dr  PEREIRA’S  ELEMENTS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA 

and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged  for  the  use  of  I^ractitioners  and 
Students  by  R.  BENTLEY,  M.RC.S.,  and  DrT.  REDWOOD,  F.C.S. 
With  many  WoodcuU.  Svo,  price  258.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

three  CENTURIES  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  By 

duke  YONGE,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 
and  English  Literature  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Crown  8to, 
price  78 .  6d.  [On  the  19th  inst. 

A  NEW  STAR  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School, 

and  the  Observatory;  in  12  circular  Maps,  with  2  Index  Plates  and 
9  Diagmms.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B  A..  Hon.  Sec.  B.A.8.  Crown 
8vo,  price  5e. 

A  FIRST,  or  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH  GRAM- 

mar.  By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  In  th® 
University  of  Aberdeen.  18mo,  price  Is.  4d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  CYMBELINE.  With  Notes, 

Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  other  aids  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Kdited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A. 


CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Just  pubUshed,  Cheaper  Edition,  472  pages,  imperial  16mo,  cloth,  red 

Dodges,  3b.  6d., 

R  OGILVIFS  SMALLER  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

— Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  For  School,  College, 
and  General  Reference.  Comprising  all  purely  English  words  in  common 
use,  Bible  words  not  now  used,  and  Sbakspearian  words;  also  Lists  of 
Affixes  and  Prefixes,  Abbreviations,  and  Latin  and  Frendi  Phrases.  By 
JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

“  Comprehensive,  clear,  admirably  printed,  and  far  surpassing  the  common 
mn  of  dictionaries.”— Dally  Newa 

“  The  etymological  part  of  the  work  is  well  done,  the  pronunciation  is 
clearly  and  correctly  indicated,  and  the  explanations,  though  necessarily 
brief,  are  clear  and  precise.”- Athenieum. 

DR  OGILVIE’S  LARGER  DICTIONARIES. 

The  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY— Etymolorical, 
Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  About  300  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Imperial  16mo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  half  morocco,  14s. 

The  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY— Explana¬ 
tory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological  Above  800  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Large  Svo,  cloth,  25s. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY;  English,  Technological,  and 
Scientific.  Adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Literature,  Scien^  and 
Art.  With  Supplement.  Upwards  of  2,500  Engravings  on  Wood. 


DESCHANEL  AND  EVERETTS  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Just  published.  Part  111..  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM, 
cloth.  4s.  6d., 

XTATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Elementary  Treatise. 

By  Professor  DESCHANEL,  of  Paris.  Translated  and  Edited,  vrlth 
extensive  Additions,  by  Professor  EVERETT,  D.C.L.,  at  Queen’s  CoUmtcl 
Belfast.  In  Four  Parts,  medium  Svo,  cloth,  price  4a  M.  each.  Hlustrated 
by  719  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  following  parts  are  now  ready 

Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS. 
Part  II.  HEAT. 

Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

“  We  have  no  work  in  our  own  scientific  literature  to  be  compared  with 
it.  .  .  .  An  admirable  text-book.” — Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

“  An  excellent  hand-book  of  physios,  especially  suitable  for  self-instnio- 
tion.’’ — ^Westminster  Review. 

London:  BLACKIE  and  SON,  Paternoster  buildings. 


EsUbUshed,  1840. 

OHUROH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIEE 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KING  STREET.  CHEAPSIDE.  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D.  W.  F.  Skene.  Esq.,  W.S.,  LL.D. 

William  Emmens.  Esq.  Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq.  William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 

Col  Thomas  E.  L.  Higrinson.  The  Kt  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 

Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wood,  B.D. 

Richard  NugenU  Esq. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor’s  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“Free’’  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  and  for  Agencies, 
should  be  addressed  to  ^  . 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS.  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 

‘iMATTBUa  OP  TUTETlEaT  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL.” 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphleU  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects—”  The  practical  usefulness  of  Lift 
Asflurance;  ”  “  A  gfood  Investment  for  Savings ;  **  How  to  Rich ; 

*•  Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  wh.^eh  prudent  Feople  some* 
times  ensrasre  ’’—will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 9  and  10 


Loudon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


THE  EXAMINE! 


SHARE  INVESTMENT 
TRUST. 


Firm  l3»UB  NOT  lkpstuaji  £500,000  on  more 
THAN  £2,000,000,  IN  SUBSCnimONS  OF  £l00. 


O  UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

O  8T  GKORGE’8  HALL,  LANG  HAM 
TLACE,  8und»]r  afternoons,  at  4  precisely. 

Tomorrow,  JON.  A.  HJALTALIN,  of  Ice¬ 
land,  on  “  The  Icelandic  Langusfi^  and  its  simi¬ 
larity  to  English.  The  Literature  of  Iceland,  old 
and  modern.’* 

Members*  annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at 
the  dvX)r,  Id.,  Gd.,  and  (reserved  seats)  Is. 


Each  Subscriber  of  £100  to  receive  One  £100  Six 
per  Cent.  Preference  Certificate,  redeemable 
ny  an  accumulative  Sinking  Fund  of  1  i^r 
cent,  per  annum  by  yearly  drawings,  at  the 
price  of  £110. 

And  also  One  £100  Deferred  Certificate  entitling 
the  Holder  to  the  surplus  Income,  and  ulti- 
matcly  to  the  Capital  of  the  Trust  Fund. 


TaUSTEES. 

Sir  .Tames  Anderson. 

(}.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lord  W.  M.  Hay. 

I. ord  Alfred  Paget. 

Philip  Kawson,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Wanklyn,  Esq. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co. 
aOLTClTORS. 

Messrs  Baxter,  Hose,  Norton,  and  Co. 
SECRETART. 

T.  H.  Weddell,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices — Nos.  71  and72  Gresham  house. 


7*  ONDON  DIALECTICAL 

X-J  SOCIETY,  1  Adorn  ftrect,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Weflnesday,  March  6.— Miss  A.  ViCKEltY 
“On  the  Political  Status  of  Women.” 

March  20.— Adjourned  Socratlo  Debate  on  Mr 
<  liurles  Bradlaugh's  Paper  on  “  The  Right  to 
Punish  :  of  God.  of  Society,  of  the  Individual.” 
(Anjournment  proposed  by  J.  H.  Levy,  Esq., 
seconded  by  II.  W.  Comyns,  Esq). 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  Preference  Certificates  with  Interest 
Coupons,  and  also  the  Deferred  Certificates  with 
Dividend  Warrants  attached,  will  be  issued  imme¬ 
diately  after  payment  of  the  final  instalment. 

A  Draft  of  the  Trust  Deed,  together  with  forms 
of  the  Certificates,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
Messrs  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co.,  No.  6  Vic¬ 
toria  street,  Westminster,  and  I'rospectusos  and 
Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the 
same  address,  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices, 
Nos.  71  and  72  Gresham  housi\  and  of  Messrs 
Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  67 
Lombard  street,  where  all  Subscriptions  must  be 
paid. 

February,  1872. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BATHS 


THE  “GRANVILLE”  HOTEL 

ST  LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 

TABLE  d’hote  AT  6.30. 


The  principle  of  distribution  of  risk  by  em¬ 
bodying  ill  a  Trust  a  number  of  undertakings, 
yielding  liigh  rates  of  interest.  Introduced  by  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Trust,  has  been  fully  recog- 
ni-xed  U)  be  of  great  advantage  to  investors. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Government  Trust,  made  four  years  ago,  has 
regularly  p:dd  a  return  of  7  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  invested,  and  is  now  at  23  premium.  The 
several  subsequent  issues  are  all  at  corresponding 
proniiunis. 

Tlie  issue  of  the  Submarine  Cables’  Trust,  made 
only  six  inoiiths  ago.  is  now  at  £105,  or  £16  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  issue  price  of  £90. 

Tlie  present  scheme  proposes  to  embrace  a 
niiiiiber  of  well-selected  industrial  undertakings, 
yielding  liigh  rates  of  interest.  The  greater 
variety  in  the  Investments  will  have  the  effect  of 
exU-ndiiig  the  average  and  further  distributing 
the  risk,  thus  making  one  class  of  investment 
insure  the  other. 

Another  variation  from  previous  Trusts  is  now 
offereil  in  the  shape  of  a  separate  Deferred  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  equal  nominal  value,  to  which  an  imme¬ 
diate  bi-nelit  Is  attached,  instead  of  a  residuary 
interest  represented  liy  a  Coupon,  which  remains 
for  a  gn'nt  many  years  inactive  and  unroalisable. 

This  Deferred  Cerlifloate  will  form  an  attrac¬ 
tive  investment,  at  a  low  price,  to  those  who  look 
to  future  return  and  increase  of  value.  That  it 
will  supply  an  existing  want  is  manifest  when  we 
look  at  the  jiriees  t  ngcrly  paid  for  the  reversionary 
stocks  of  railways  not  paying  a  dividend,  and.  In 
some  cases,  not  aiiticipaiiiig  anv  immediate  divi¬ 
dend.  In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Chatham 
and  Dover,  and  3Ietropolitan  District  Ordinary 
Stocks,  large  amounts  of  Preference  Stock  inter¬ 
vene  betweeu  them  and  any  dividend  ;  yet  those 
stocks  are  bought  freely  for  investment  at  £23, 
£27,  and  £33  respectively. 

The  Deferred  Certificates  of  this  Trust,  will,  in 
all  probability,  receive  a  fair  dividend  the  first 
year,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund 
the  whole  property  will  ultimately  fall  unbur¬ 
dened  into  the  hands  of  the  Deferred  Certificate 
Holders.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Deferred  Stocks  of  railways,  which 
are  subject  to  the  creation  of  new  Preference,  Pre- 
preference,  or  new  Debenture  Stocks,  which  can¬ 
not  happen  in  the  constitution  of  this  Trust 

The  Preference  Certificate,  assuming  the  value 
of  the  Deferred  Certificate  nt  £20.  will  cost  £80, 
and  at  this  price  will  yield  the  investor  7}  per 
cent.,  to  which  will  be  added  the  bonus  on  re¬ 
demption  at  £110. 

Tlie  investments  will  be  in  fully  paid-up  Shares 
Stock  and  Debentures  only,  and  the  following  are 
the  class  of  undertakings  contemplated : 

Submarine  Cables. 

Tramway  Companies. 

Iron  and  Engineering  Companies. 

Telegraph  Construction  Companies. 

Other  industrial  undertakings  yielding  high 
rates  of  dividend. 

Tenders  of  Shares  in  such  undertakings  are 
invited,  stating  price,  and  whether  payment  is 
desired  in  Certificates  or  in  cash,  or  how  much  in 
each. 

It  is  believed  that  a  selection  can  be  made  of 
good  and  improving  undertakings  to  yield  a  pre¬ 
sent  return  on  the  Investment  price  of  about  £9 

fier  cent.,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  Sliik- 
ng  Fund,  and  ooinmenoe  with  a  fair  dividend  on 
the  Deferred  Certificates. 

If  from  any  circumstances  the  income  of  the 
Trust  Fund  received  in  any  year  should  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  interest  on  the 
Preference  Certificates,  the  deficiency  will  form 
a  first  rliarge  upon  the  subsequent  receipts,  subject 
only  to  the  annual  expenses. 

AH  subscriptions  received  will  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  tlie  Trustees  nt  the  banking  bouse  of 
Messrs  Glyn,  Blills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Trust  Securities  are  vested  in  the  Trustees 
they  will  execute  the  Trust  Deed. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), 

Bronipton,  and  167  I’iccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
Sermon  nrenclicd  by  ilU  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 
Hospital,  said : 

**  Tliere  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 
to  wiiich  tills  Institution  is  speciallv  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  deatli 
of  aimuish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suffering 
be  laid  befbreyou — could  you  b«  shown  its  severity 
so  ns  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
hiiinaiiity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  tliey  would 
think  all  they  pos8t‘8S(‘d  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  mist'ry ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  suflerings  exist  ns 
surely  ns  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  1  may  Justly 
ask  vour  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.  W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-patients’  Establishment  and  Office,  107 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  Btreet\  W. 


(To  be  left  at  the  Bankers). 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Share  Investment  Trust, 
Nos.  71  and  72  Gresham  house,  London. 

Having  paid  to  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and 
Co.,  to  the  account  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Share 
Investment  Trust,  the  sum  of  £ - as  a  de¬ 
posit  on - Subscriptions  of  £100  each  in  the 

said  Trust,  upon  the  Terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated 
February,  1872,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  the 
corresponding  number  of  Certificates,  and  I  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  the  further  Instalment  upon  that  or 
any  lesser  number  of  Subscriptions  in  respect  of 
which  yon  may  allot  Certificates  to  me,  as  the 
same  shall  become  due,  in  default  of  which  this 
payment  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Name  in  Bill . . . 

Address  and  description . 

Date . 1872 


Signature. 


SHARE  INVESTMENT  TRUST, 

71  and  72  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C. 
Large  applications  having  b^n  made  to  the 
Trustees  for  the  Deferred  Certificates,  at  the  price 
of  £20,  it  is  intimated  that  parties  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  Preference  Certificates  alone,  at  the 
price  of  £80,  may  arrange  this  by  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

The”  Preference  Certificates,  at  £80,  will  give  7i 
per  cent.  Interest,  besides  the  Bonus,  for  gradual 
redemption  at  £110. 

THOS.  H.  WEDDELL. 
March  1,  1872.  Secretary. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
JL  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE.  ANNUITIES,  AND 
REVERSIONS. 

LITERPOOL  BOARD, 

1  Dale  stret't. 

C11AIR.MAN. 

Charles  Saunders,  Esq 
DSPL'TY  CllAlRMF.N. 

Harold  Litticdale,  Eaq, 
and 

Joseph  Hubback,  Esq 

Swinton  Boult  Esq 
(has.  T.  Bow  ring.  Esq 
'I'hos.  Broeklebank,  Esq 
Alfred  Cnstellain,  Esq 
('orbally.  Esq 
Tlionias  F'arle,  Esq 
A.  P.  Fletcher,  Esq 
(  harles  I.  Forget,  Esq 
11.  B.  Gilmour,  Esq 
Thomas  Haigh,  Esq 
Hush  llomby.  Esq 
G.  If.  I.oxdale,  Esq 
II.  11.  Nicholson.  Esq 
William  Paton,  Esq 
J.  A.  Tobin.  Esq 
Edward  Tootal,  Esq 
Managing  Director. 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq 
Risidekt  Sec. 

Hy.  Thomson,  Esq 


QHARE  INVESTMENT  TRUST, 

O  71  and  72  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C. 

The  Subscriptions  will  be  closed  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  Otb  March,  for  London;  and  Thursday, 
the  7th  March,  for  the  Country. 

THOS.  H.  WEDDELL. 
March  1, 1872.  Secretary. 


LONDON  BOARD, 

7  Comhill. 
C11AIB.MAN. 

Sir  John  Musgrove, 
Bart. 

Deputy  Chairman. 

F.  Harrison,  Est) 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq 
Wm.  Dent,  E8<i 
Henry  V.  East,  Esq 
The  lion.  Ashley  Carr 
Glyn 

R.  W.  Gaussen,  Esq 
Wm.  Macnaughtnn.Ksq 
Ross  D.  Mangles,  Esq 
Jas.  Morley,  K^q 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson. 

Bart,  D.C.L. 

William  Nicol,  Esq 
W.  H.  C.  I’lowden, 
Esq,  F.R.8. 

Richard  Westmacott, 
Esq.  F.R  S. 

G.  D.  Whatman,  Esq 
Actuary  and  Resi¬ 
dent  Secretary. 

Augustus  Hendriks  Esq 
Fire  Superi.ntkndent 
T.  Septimus  Murks,  Esq 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  6J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5i  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terras  to  be  ascertained  as 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 

Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOB 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Physician— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road^ 
cross,  '  '  " 


X  lillUUtB  uiltruu 

cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  1 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  W’ednwdays  an 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  oi* 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 


Dublin  —  1  College 
Green. 

Brbtol— 32  Com  street. 
Glasgow  — 128  Ingram 
ktrect. 


Leeds — (VS  Albion  street 
Manchester- 59  King 
street 

Sheffield- 17  Old  Hsy- 
market. 


Nine.  * 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  SeC. 


II 


.  ? 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  30,000  SHARES,  OF  ^620  EACH, 


In  7,500  Provisional  Certificates  of  Four  Shares  each  Certificate. 

the  lima  railways  company  (Limited). 


LIMA  TO  CALLAO— LIMA  TO  CHORRILLOS. 

PRICE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION-£100  PER  CERTIFICATE. 


With  benefit  of  Balance  of  Dividend  for  the  year  ending  Slat  December  last,  equal  to  Ten  Shillings  per 
Shai*e,  or  £2  per  Certificate,  and  payable  about  15th  March  next. 


And  also  of  Quarterly  Dividend,  accruing  from  1st  January  last,  estimated  at  Ten  Shillings  per  Share,  or 

£2  per  Certificate,  and  payable  about  25th  April  next. 


Dividend  for  Year  1871 — 12 J  per  Cent. 

Yield  to  Subscribers  on  the  Price  of  Subscription,  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  Dividend, 

upwards  of  10  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 


DIVIDENDS  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY. 


Messrs  robinson,  Fleming,  and  co.  are 

authorised  to  rcceire  applications  for  the  above-mentioned  30,000 
lally  paid-up  Shares  of  £20  each  of  the  Lima  Railways  Company  (Limited), 
one  of  ihe  most  remunerative  rallwav  undertakings  known . 

These  Shares  form  part  of  the  total  capital  of  40,000  Shares  constituting 
the  Sliare  Capital  of  the  Company,  for  which  no  public  issue  has  ever  been 


From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  short  space  of  four  year 
the  net  revenue  of  the  Lines  has  more  than  doublcKl. 


the  Sliare  Capital  of  the  Company,  for  which  no  public  issue  has  ever  been 
made,  the  whole  of  the  capital  having  been  subscribed  privately,  iii  1805, 


by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  valuable  prospects  of  railway  enter¬ 
prise  iu  Lima  (Peru). 

The  price  at  which  such  Shares  are  now  offered  for  subscription  is  £100 
per  Certificate  of  four  Shares  (ocing  £25  per  ShareX  payment  for  which  will 
be  accepted  as  follows  : 

£10  on  each  Certificate  payable  on  Application. 

20  „  M  „  Allotment. 

20  „  „  ..  15th  April,  1872. 

2)  „  „  15th  May,  1872. 

25  „  „  15th  June,  ISrA 


Sliould  this  rate  of  progression  continue,  the  present  net  annual  revenue 
will  have  again  more  than  doubled  during  the  next  four  to  six  years,  and 
although  some  competition  from  other  lines,  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
vast  traffic  of  the  district,  will  then  be  in  existence,  the  rapid  development 
of  the  traffic,  and  the  favourable  position  of  the  existing  lines  of  the  Limn 
Railways  Company  (LimitedX  are,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  most  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge,  amply  sufficient  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  its  great 
prosperity. 


On  the  basis  of  the  dividend  of  last  year,  and  with  the  allowance  on  pav- 
lent  in  full  on  allotment,  the  return  to  subscribers  is  at  the  rate  of  upwards 


Ail  the  subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  accruing  dividend  from  Ist 
JsDua^,  1872,  and  the  option  is  reserved  to  applicants  to  pay  up  the  whole 
of  the  Instsiments  on  allotment.  Persons  so  paying  up  in  full  on  allotment 
will  furtlier  be  entitled  to  receive  the  balance  of  dividend  of  the  year  1871 


will  furtlier  be  entitled  to  receive  the  balance  of  dividend  of  the  year  1871 
—viz.,  lOs.  per  share,  or  £2  per  certificate,  about  15th  March  next. 

The  Lima  Railways  Company  (Limited)  possess  two  distinct  lines  of  rail¬ 
ways— viz.,  one  from  Lima  (the  capital  of  Peru)  to  Callao,  the  principal  sea¬ 


ways— viz.,  one  nrom  Liima  (tne  capital  or  rcru)  to  uaiiao,  tnejpnncipal  sea¬ 
port;  the  other  from  Lima  to  Churrillos  (the  Brighton  of  Peru),  being  a 
sea-side  town  of  great  popularity— the  two  forming  a  total  of  about  18  miles. 

These  Lines  have  been  completed  and  at  work  since  1851  and  1858  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  following  are  the  dividends  declared  by  the  Company  during 
the  hist  four  yean,  viz. : — 

For  the  year  1868 .  per  cent,  per  annum. 

M  . 8 

..  1870 . 114  „ 

1871 . 12^  „  „  (carrying  forward  a  balance 

of  5,U75f.  to  next  account.) 

Since  the  year  1869,  dividends  have  been  paid  quarterly,  and  for  the  year 
1871  just  expired,  four  quarterly  dividends  of  2J  per  cent,  each,  equal  to  10 

Eir  cent.,  have  been  paid,  leaving  24  per  cent,  payable  on  or  about  the  25th 
next,  to  complete  the  dividenil  for  the  year  of  124  per  cent. 

The  Lines  have  been  owned  by  the  Company  since  the  year  1866,  and  are 
well  provided  with  rolling  stock,  plant,  Ac.,  of  every  description,  and  the 
yp  “  an  efficient  state  of  repair,  as  shown  by  the  Engineer’s  monthly 

liie  following  are  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
Francis  Mo  watt  Esq. 


John  llegan  Esq. 

H.  J.  It.  Kendall,  Esq. 


Edward  Kennard,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  U.  D.  Grey, 

Secretary.— R.  Dawlings  Esq. 

UrriCEg.— 7  Great  Winchester-street  buildings,  E.C„  London. 


ment  in  full  on  allotment,  the  return  to  subscribers  is  at  the  rate  of  upwards 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  invested,  but  as  the  traffleis  steady 
and  progressively  increasing  still  larger  returns  may  be  looked  for. 

There  are  no  Debentures  or  Preference  Shares  to  absorb  any  portions  of 
the  earnings  of  the  Lines,  consequently  the  Share  Capital  of  40,000  Shares 
of  £20  each,  equal  to  £800,000,  of  which  the  30,000  chares  now  for  sub¬ 
scription  form  a  portion,  constitute  the  first  and  sole  charge  on  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  Hue. 

Copies  of  the  Concessions  under  which  the  Lines  are  being  wortced,  and  of 
the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company.  various  annual 

reports  issued  by  the  Directors  from  time  to  time,  lie  for  inspection  at 
the  Offices  of  Mwsrs  Druce,  Sons,  and  Jackson,  10  Billiter  square,  E.C., 

!  I.ondon. 

!  In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in 
i  full,  without  deduction. 

I  Default  of  payment  of  any  instalment  renders  all  previous  payments  liable 
I  to  forfeiture. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  until  the  instalments  are  fullv  paid 
up,  when  the  Shares  will  be  transferred  into  the  names  of  subscribers  free  of 
stamp  duty  or  other  charges. 

At  the  price  at  which  the  Shares  are  now  offered,  the  return  to  the 
investor  is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  existing  railway,  the  ordinary  yield 
to  the  investors  on  first-class  lines  of  railway  ranging  only  from  5  to  8  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Blessrs  Robinson,  Fleming,  and  Co.  therefore  feel  every  confidence  In 
offering  these  shares  to  the  public  as  a  sound  and  legitimate  security  to 
capitalists  and  investors. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  had  at  the  Counting-house 
of  Messrs  Robinson,  Fleming,  and  Co.,  21  Austln-fHars,  E  C.,  London,  and 
from  Messrs  Mullens,  Marshall,  and  Company,  Brokers,  4  Lombard  street, 
E.C.,  London. 

Applications  for  Shares,  in  the  acxjompanying  form,  together  with  a 
deposit  of  £10  for  each  certificate  applied  for,  must  be  sent  to  Messrs  Pres¬ 
cott,  Grote,  Cave,  and  Company,  Bankers,  62  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 
London,  or  to  the  midersigned. 


5  Association  of  the  Company  show  that  the  Concessions 
naer  which  they  are  held  from  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Republic 
“  follows:— I’he  Lima  to  Callao  Line  is  for  99 
1851  (after  which  it  reverts  to  the  Government),  with  an  exclu- 
viy  traffic  between  those  places  for  25  years  from  that  date- 

Lima  to  Chorrillos  Line  is  in  perpetuity,  with  the 
Thn  J®  privilege  of  traffic  for  20  years  from  1858— viz.,  to  November,  1878. 
Hv  IK  confer  further  valuable  privileges  on  the  Company, 

of  thfl  n  Concession  the  Government  admits,  during  the  whole  term 

seserai  years,  all  carriages,  locomotives,  fuel,  and,  in 

liur  tho’ii  eonstructiug,  improving,  increasing,  and  maintain 

M  duty,  and  exempts  the  Railway  and  buildings,  as  well 

or  exti^dln^^  income  of  the  Company,  from  every  tax,  whether  ordinary 

admits  rolling  stock,  &c.,free  of  duty,  and 
narv  ans »  **  ^  il*  capital  and  income,  from  both  ordl- 

to  continifp *  period  of  80  years,  after  which  they  are 
The  ^  extraordinary  taxes. 

of  the  rcHiiRQ  ***®  ee®t^  iii®  lollowing  table 

uc  results  of  the  la-.t  four  ycars’s  traffic. 


ROBINSON,  FLEMING,  and  CO. 
21  Anstin-friars,  E.C.,  London,  29th  Februar>',  1872. 


SUBSCRIPTION  for  30.000  SHARES  of  £20  Eaeh,  In  7,500  Provisional 
Certificates  of  Four  Shares  each  Certificate,  of  the  LIMA  KAILM  Al  8 
COMPANY  (Limited)  (Lima  to  Callao— Lima  to  Chorrillos).  Price  of 
Subscription— £100  per  Certificate  of  Four  Shares. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 


To  Jlessrs  Robinson,  Fleming,  and  Co., 
21  Austinfriurs,  E.C.,  London. 


Gross 

Receipts 

from 


Average 
Receipt 
per  Mile 


Working 
Expenses, 
including  all 
London  and 


^d  Goods. 


per  Cent. 


£ 

119  000 
H4,X20 
176,021 
100,452 


Total 

Net 

Receipts 
•  for  the 
Year. 

Dividend 
free  of 
Income  Tax 
Paid  for  the 
Year. 

£ 

1  50,462 

64per  Cent. 

1  74,554 

8 

i  94.8.-57 

lu 

10-»,237 

124  .. 

; 

Leaving 
£5075  ctiri’ic*d 
forward  to 

next  yecr’s 

1 

account. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  bankers  a  deposit  of  £ 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  me  Certificates  of  four  shares  of 

£20  each  of  the  Lima  Ualways  Company  (LimitedX  at  the  price  of  £100  per 
Certificate,  in  accordance  with  the  prospectus  issued  bv  you  dated  29th 
February,  1872,  and  I  engage*  to  accept  that  or  any  smaller  amount  which 
may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  payments  thereon  in 
accordance  with  that  prospectus. 


Name  at  full  length 

Address  . 

Occupation . 

Date . . 

Signature . 


(Addition  to  bo  signed  if  the  applicant  wishes  to  PW  up  in  full  on 
Allotment,  thereby  becoiuliiir  entitled  to  the  bAlftnce  of  dividend  for  the 
year  1871,  to  be  paid  about  15th  March  next. 


I  desire  to  pay  up  the  above  Shares  in  full  on  allotment. 


Signature. 


I  I 


Ei  s 


.  f 


l  V  ■ 


V/: 
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MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINKRALOOV  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
snpplr  Elementary  Colicctlona  of  Mlnerala. 
Rocka,  and  Fossila.  to  iltuetrate  the  Works  of 
Anstcd,  Rucklanrt,  T.yell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

JOO  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Thr<»A  Trava  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cabinet  with 

Fire  Trays .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger  in  Cabinet  with 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  illnstrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60  to  .600  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledire  of  which  alTords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THB  COKBEQtJENT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONET, 

PROVIDED  FOR  DT  A  POMCT  OP  THE 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Air  AlflfUAt  PAYMENT  OF  £»  TO  £6  6S. 

INSURES  £l,000  AT  DEATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THE  BATE  OF  £fi  PER  WEEK  FOB  INJURY. 

£650.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAR- 
Tor  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CORNHILL  &  10  ReQENT  STREET, 
London* 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PKNIN.SULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  K  X  A  N 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


From  South¬ 
ampton. 

1  Every  Thurs- 
f  day,  at  2  p.m. 

!  Every  Tliurs- 1 
day,  at  2  p.m.  f 


T  h  u  r  B  d  a  y 
thereafter. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Mond.iy,  Feb- 
12,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere 
after. 


and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  there- 


1  Thursday, Feb.  I  Monday,  Feb. 
AUSTRALIA  1.6,  at  2  pm.,  j  20,  at  5  a.m., 

NEW  ZEA- !  and  every  I  and  every 

LAND  f  fourth  Thurs-  f  fourth  Mon- 

(Cargo  only.)  )  day  there- !  day  there- 

J  after.  )  after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  c<*nt.  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebcau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


jondon,  or  Oriental 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

CO.MPANY.  KsUblished  ISGI. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C..  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,0001  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


pHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

X  stn-et  and  Charing  cross,  Loudon.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  I.OVKLL,  Secretary. 


C0N8UIIIPTI0N  WASTINGi  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORS, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London, 'and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


BOUDATTLT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER^ 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

and  supplied  to  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 


BOUOAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  48.  AND  8s. 

SOLE  MEDAL,  PARTS  EXHIBITTOW,  1867. 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  PILLS  AND  LOZENGES,  3s. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

nOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists.  . 


"VTOSE  MACHINE.— This  is  a  simple 
I  X  successful  contrivance  which,  applied  to 
the  nose  for  an  hour  dally,  so  directs  the  soft  carti¬ 
lage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill- 
formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any 
one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
lOa.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holborn,  Loudon.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn, 

London.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect  Price  6d.,  5s.  6d  ,  ana  10s.  6d.; 
sent  by  post  for  48,84,  and  144  stamps.  Alex. 
Ross’s  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hairgrower,  Ss.  6d. 


Q PANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  mp^re- 
O  dlent  in  ALEX,  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speetlily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  .qs.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holborn,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.  —  Hair  Dye, 
38.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOU  R  W  ASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guarantciKl  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hnirbru-sh,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
l*rice  lOs.  Cd ,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holborn, 
London. 


FRAMPTON  S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
X  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddine'^s,  spasms,  and  all  diwrders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  whore  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  he  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulnes-s  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotehes,  piiiiphs,  and  sal  lowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthv  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  aud  2h.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
X  wliieh  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  tills  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  tlie  present  age. 

Tliese  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  diseasi'  attacking  any  vital  part. 

ObtnimHl  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  IM.  aud  28.  9d.  per  box. 


E  LAZENBY  and  S  0  N  ’  ^ 

E,  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  ProDrietm* 
celebrated  RecelpU  and  MavufaXrl™ 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  s^Ton? 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name 
pelled  to  caution  the  pubUc  against  tlie  in 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labenl??*^ 
close  Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  vlewtlr* 


square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  san*J«r 
and  18  Trinity  street.  London!  E.C. 

ARVEY’S  SAUCR-CAUTION 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottu 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  In-an  £ 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

JSSizabeth  Lazenbf. 

TOOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.- 

JlN  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  J 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO  hav^It 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most’  emine^ 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderfnt 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  In  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  S 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  1.^  each. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  ^ 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order— 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  Loadon, 
E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  sape- 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  o^y 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath! 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  rtreet,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

V_/  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  oa 
food  daring  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids-  Price  4t. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Drnggists. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  M  AON  ESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tlilrty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag’  esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  ap^eat 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  at 
healthy  digestive  organs,  and  when  they 
are  impaired,  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
fessional  remedy  ia 

MORSON'S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  bottles  from  3s.,  and  In  boxes  from  28. 6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  labeL 


sumption.  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds.  Rhcnma- 
tism,  and  all  Hysterical  and  Nervous  I’alas.  Th^ 
taste  pleasantly.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at  la 
per  box. 


Holloways  pills  and  oint¬ 

ment.— conyulsions,  Fits. 

—These  attacks,  common  to  all  agw  and  w 
seasons,  cannot  be  neglected  without  danger  w 
Intellect  or  life.  Epilepsy  especially 
prompt  treatment,  as  It  springs  from  a  serwm^ 
state  of  the  habit,  or  from  some  iinnsturw 
sure  of  the  brain,  which  can  only,  with  certainj^ 
be  removed  at  an  early  stage.  For  curii^  •“ 
terrible  class  of  diseases,  Holloway  s 
have  held  an  enviable  notoriety  for  iJl 

third  of  a  century.  The  Ointment  ^ 

rubbed  twice  daily  over  the  stomacb  and 
persevoringly  as  salt  is  rubbed  into  meat.  At 
same  time  Holloway’s  Mils  should  be  freely  taxea 
in  doses  to  act  energetically  on  the  bowels. 


WHITEHE-A-ID’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 
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printing  decorative  designs 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWABD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

1.-*  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  band 
Arcbitecw  painting  or  stencilling. 

patent  permanent  glass  tiles 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  buildings,  LONDON,  W.O., 

SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


23 


Table  I  Dessert 

Carvers 

Knives. 

Knives,  per  Pair 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

14  . 

11  6 

5  . 

15  6 

12  6 

5  . 

23  . 

17  . 

5  9 

27  . 

20  . 

7  . 

31  . 

23  . 

9  . 

36  . 

28  . 

12  . 

35  . 

28  . 

13  6 

46  . 

33  . 

13  6 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 

/'iTTTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 
C  of  TABLE  CUTLERr 

l^he  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WIL¬ 
LIAM  8.  BURTON’S. 

The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel 

3j-inch  irory  handles, 

por  dosen . 

do.  balance  do.  . 

4  do.  do.  do . 

4-inch  fine  do  do . 

4  do.  extra  larffe,  do.... 

4  do.  African  ivory  do.. 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  . . . 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

bandies . . 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  Fumlshlnff  Iron- 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prinw  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  of 

gM  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  l^ms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3,  and 
4 Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

tviLLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


BTSEZ.  X>SITS. 

Sold  by  all  Pmlw  tbnmdiavt  the  World. 


BUPTURES-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

WTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

»  ▼  TRUSS  is  allowed  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Mon  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
•’•voided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
«“PPH^by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LbVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

/  circular  may  be  h.ad,  and  the  Trass 

(wnich  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
♦K  «/‘cu*nference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 

A  LONDON. 

Truss,  16s.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and 
p,4  *■  #  '  free. 

apouble  Truss,  318.  Od.,  428.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free.  ’ 

p™»?^  ^  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  6d. 
free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
-s-iT  A  Piccadilly. 

JT.I^ASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 
Si  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 

theTpr?  SWELLING  of 

lisbt  in'tiv’f  strains,  &c.  They  are  porons, 
onlikp  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 

7I M  ffta  ^  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  6d., 
**®h.  Post^e  free. 

JOHN  ^ HITE  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 

AOEAHT  soap. 

for  its  V?**^**^  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 

on  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 

C.  .-d  J.  FiVKTS  oYthe  self-attln^ 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  Sd^ 

Italian  W  arehousemen, 
K*  .L  ®nd  others. 

tie  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnem,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  ^r  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  ifpurchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Re^nt  street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  alK>  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  smaU  families. 

JAYS*. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


KIN  AH  AN’S  .  It  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  meUow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  **Kinahan*8  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street.  W. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNER  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  S.E. ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  1  Seel  street;  Bristol  14  Narrow  quay; 
Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street ;  Swansea, 
Quay  parade ;  Glasgow,  Queen  street ;  Birming¬ 
ham,  13  Temple  street. 


rpHE  THANKSGIVING  DAY.— 

-L  GOD  BLESS  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES 
(the  new  National  Song.)  Composed  by  BRIN- 
LEY  RICHARDS.  48. ;  piano  solo  and  duet,  48. 
each ;  the  four-part  song,  two  stamps.  **  The  most 
popular  anthem  of  the  age.” — Musical  World. 
London :  Published  only  by  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

1\/TUSTC.— CATALOGUE  of  RARE 
IVl.  and  CURIOUS  WORKS,  at  much  re¬ 
duced  prices  (gratis  and  postage  free).  Apply  to 
Robert  Cooks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington  street. 

SACRED  VOCAL  MUSIC  for 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS,  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  families.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  GEO.  F.  WEST.  In  two  books 
(nine  hymns  in  each  book).  48.  each  book ;  free 
by  post  at  half-price. 

THE  HOLY  FAMILY.  Sacred  Melodies. 
Arranged  by  W.  H.  CALCOTT  for  the  piano¬ 
forte.  Solos,  complete  in  twelve  books,  5s.  each ; 
ducts,  6s.  each ;  aa  lib.  accompaniments  for  flute, 
violin,  and  violoncello.  Is.  each.  Each  book  free 
at  half-price  in  stamps. 

LOW  AT  THY  FEET:  (Rea),  Sacred  Song. 
By  Miss  M.  LINDSAY.  38.  “This  is  a  model  of 
a  sacred  song.  Words  and  Masic  are  alike  simple 
and  expressive,  and  should  be  generally  known . 
Those  who  have  not  got  it  already  should  get  it.” 
— Vide  the  Scotsman. 

ALONE :  Sacred  Song.  By  Miss  M.  LINDSAY. 
38.  “  There  is  great  simplicity  and  sweetness  in 
this  song.  It  is  within  easy  compass,  and  the 
accompaniment  is  skilful  and  at  the  same  time 
easy.”— Vide  the  Scotsman. 

London :  I^ublished  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  New  Burlington  street. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
IJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  :  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


ADVICE  TO  PERSONS 

ABOUT  TO  HIRK  A  HOUSE. 

-  TO  BUY  A  HOUSE. 

- TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 


Now  ready,  with  Plans  and  Woodcuts,  p<Mt 
7i.  6d„ 

'T'HE  CHOICE  of  a  DWELLING ; 

a  Practical  Handbook  ot  Useful  Informa¬ 
tion  on  all  points  connected  with  a  House.  By 
GERVASE  WHEELER. 

“  Few  compilations  could  be  plainer,  clearer, 
or  more  concise  than  Mr  Wheeler  s.  It  Is  intended 
for  the  general  public,  and  is  a  very  compact  and 
su^estlve  manual.”— Builder. 

“  Mr  Wheeler  furnishes  us  with  his  professional 
advice  on  all  the  subjects  that  should  be  poa- 
sidered  either  in  hiring,  purchasing,  or  building  a 
dwelling.  The  hook  is  most  complete.” — Cim 
Service  Gaxette. 

“  Mr  Wheeler’s  book  is  a  *  practical  handbook,* 
and  much  discomfort,  if  not  actual  loss,  may  be 
saved  by  a  careful  perusal.  With  regard  to 
drainage  and  ventilation,  Mr  Wheeler’s  clear  and 
concise  remarks  will  be  found  of  service.”— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

“Mr  Wheeler’s  book,  for  oompleteneM,  Is  the 
best  that  has  appeared.  On  every  matter  that 
can  possibly  be  of  service,  there  is  sound  and 
seasonable  advice  " — The  Irish  Builder. 

“  Mr  Wheeler  fairly  fulfils  the  object  which  ho 
has  set  before  himself.  He  avoids  technloality. 
and  cannot  be  misuuderstood  by  unprofeasional 
readers.  ’  ’ — Architect. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


TILACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

O  MARCH,  1872.  No.  DCLXXVIL  Price 
28.  6d. 

coirrairrs: 

A  True  Reformer.— Part  I. 

Voltaire. 

The  Maid  of  Sker.— Part  Till. 

Autumnal  Manoeuvrea. 

The  Manchester  Nonconformists  and  Political 
Philosophy. 

General  Lee. 

Cornelius  O’ Dowd  s— 

The  American  “  Revoke.” 

Ministers  before  Parliament, 

W.  BLACKWOOD  aud  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

l\/r  acMillan’S  magazine.  No. 

ItI.  149.  For  MARCH.  Price  Is. 

OOITTBNTS  OV  TUX  XUXBHR. 

1. — “  Christina  North.”  Chapters  XIL— XIV. 

2.  — “  London  Dinners.”  By  Thomson  Hankey. 

3.  — “  A  Week  in  the  West.  From  a  Vagabond’* 

Note- Book.  Part  V. 

4. —“  Sweet  Seventeen.” 

5.  — “  Alfred  de  Musset.  CEnvres  Posthumes.” 

6.  — “  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.”  By 

William  Black,  Author  of  “  A  Daughter 
of  Heth,”  etc.  Chapters  VIL— IX 

7. — “Artificial  Selection.” 

By  Professor  P.  G.  Tait. 

8.  — “American  Judgea”  By  James  Bryo*. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO  ,  London. 

Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  147. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

-L  MARCH,  vrith  Illustrations  by  HUBERT 
HERKOMER  and  S.  L.  FILDES. 

COMTEKT8 : 

Story  of  the  Plebiscite.  Told  Iw  One  of  the 
7,500,000  who  voted  “Yes.”  By  MM.  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chapters  IX. — XI. 

Madame  Henriette  d’Angleterre. 

Wanderings  in  Janan.— II.  By  A.  B.  Mitford. 

A  Voyage  to  the  San. 

Nafoosa :  a  Story  of  Grand  Cairo. 

Lord  Kilgobbln.  fVnth  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  LX XIX.— Pleasant  Congratulations. 

„  LXXX.— A  New  Arrival. 

„  LXXXL— An  Unlooked-for  Corre¬ 

spondent. 

„  LXXXII. — The  Breakfast- Room. 

„  LXXXIII.— The  Garden  by  Moonlight. 

„  LXXXIV.— Next  Morning. 

„  LXXXV.— The  End. 

SMITH,  ELDER  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 

“  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  inokwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Fen.** 

*  Oxford  University  Herald  *  savs  these  Fen* 
have  been  aptly  termed  the 

“.WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.** 

*  The  Sun  ’  save  the  PHOTON  PEN  create* 
both  wonder  and  delight. 

1000  NEWSPAPERS  recommend  them.  For 
their  names  see  *  Graphic,’  13th  January,  1872. 

Sold  by  every  respectable  Stationer,  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  Sample  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

MACNIVEN  and  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair 
street,  Edinburgh. 
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LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
MILL’S  WORKS. 

Si^renth  Edition,  In  2  rols.,  8vo,  price  25«,  cloth, 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  Ratiocinative 
and  Indiictire;  a  Connected  View  of  the 
J^rlnoiples  of  Erldenee  and  the  Methods  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Inreetigatlon.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

•  Works  by  the  same  Author : 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Sixth  Edition,  2  rols,  8ro,  30s.  People's 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 
Third  Edition,  tro,  Os.  The  Pe^le's  Edition, 
In  crown  8vo,  price  2s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS, 
.  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  and 
HISTORICAL.  3  Tols.,  8vo,  3Gs. 

EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOPHY.  Third 
Edition,  revised.  8ro,  price  16s. 

On  LIBERTY.  Third  Edition, post  8vo,  price 
7s.  Od.  The  People's  Edition,  in  crown  8to, 
price  Is.  4d. 

UTILITARIANISM.  Third  Edition,  8vo, 
price  6s. 

I.ondon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 

MU  LECKY’S  NEW  WORK. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8to,  price  Ts.  6d.  cloth, 

T  EADEHS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION 

-Li  In  IRELAND,  Swift,  Flood,  Grattan. 
O’Connell.  By  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.A.  New 
Edition,  revise<l  and  enlarged. 

"  An  elo<iaeut  and  impartial  volume.” — Ex¬ 
aminer. 

“  Mr  Lecky’s  study  of  the  past  and  present  of 
Irish  public  life  is  both  Interesting  and  valuable 
at  this  time.”  -  Standard. 

**  Mr  Lecky’s  sketches  of  his  leaders  are  very 
well  done  indeed.  They  are  bright,  vigorous, 
svrapatlietic,  and  laudatory,  but  always  with 
aiscemment.  The  faults  of  Swift,  Flood,  and 
O'Connell  are  neither  concealed  nor  defended  ; 
and  though  Grattan  probably  had  faults  of  some 
sort,  the  author's  liking  for  his  character  is  evi¬ 
dently  so  great  that  he  has  not  dwelt  on  any.” — 
Observer. 

W OTks  by  the  same  author ; — 
HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  from 
AUGUSTUS  toCHARLE.MAGNK.  Second 
Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  288. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 
of  the  .SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  In 
EUROPE.  The  Fourth  Edition,  in  2  void., 
crown  8vo,  price  Ifis. 

Londnis  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Piiternostcr  row. 
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CABINET  EDITION  OF  MAY’S  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND. 


In  Three  Volumes,  crown  8ro,  price  iSs.  cloth, 

The  constitutional 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  since  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  By  Sir 

THOMAS  ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C’.B.  'riiird 
Edition,  revised,  with  a  New  Supplementary 
Chapter. 

“The  present  work,  which  was  avowedly  In¬ 
tended  by  Sir  Erskine  May  ns  a  continuation  of 
Mr  Hallam's  itni>ortant  book  on  the  same  subject, 
and  refers  to  the  eventful  century  which  followed 
the  accession  of  Giorge  the  Tiiird,  has  clearly 
attained  the  place  which  the  ambition  of  the 
writer,  founded  on  his  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
parliamentary  and  constitutional  forms  and  prac¬ 
tice,  Justified' him  in  hoping  for.  The  words  thinl 
edition,  on  the  title-page,  snow  that  the  book  has 
outlived  the  period  for  criticism  ;  and  only  calls  for 
such  notice  as  may  show  what  new  rluim,  if  any,  a 
new  eilition  of  it  may  have  to  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  sulfiect.  This  will  he 
found  in  a  Supphnnentary  Cnapter ;  in  which,  in 
preference  to  disturbing  the  original  narrative  by 
attempting  to  continue  it  to  the  present  time,  tlie 
autlior  has  reviewed  tlie  more  remarkable  events 
of  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  tlie 
first  appearance  of  the  book,  tlieir  relations  to 
the  history  of  the  previous  hundred  years,  and 
endeavours  to  measure  their  influence  upon  the 
Government  and  destinies  of  England.”— Notes 
and  Queries. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 

Complete  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  378.,  cloth,  or  sepa¬ 
rately,  Vol.  I.,  price  168.,  Vol.  II.,  price  2l8., 

ON  PARLIAMENTAKY govern¬ 
ment  in  ENGLANI>;  its  Origin,  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Practical  Operation.  ByALPIIEUS 
TODD,  Librnriaii  of  the  Legislature  of  Canada. 

”  One  of  the  most  useful  and  complete  books 
wliieh  has  ever  appeared  on  the  practical  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Constitution.  .  .  .  It  ought 
to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  interested 
in  public  allaira” — Edinburgh  Review. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


NEW  WORK  BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Forming  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  Lires  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

LIVES  OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  PRINCESSES  OF 
THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

WITH  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  MART, 
AFTER  A  PICTURE  BY  HONTHORST. 

Post  8vo,  12s. 


London :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York  street,  Covent  garden. 

TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  MARCH  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices 
Reports,  Dividends,  kc.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debeuturcs,  Baaka’ 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c.  ' 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISnED  1852. 

Bankehs:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbcrt,  London,  E.O. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DTXON.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  8vo,  158. 
“  A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel 
book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of  valuable  In¬ 
formation,  and.  like  ail  6Ir  Dixon’s  books,  it  is 
eminently  readable.” — Daily  News. 

“  We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good 
literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant,  novel 
and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Swit¬ 
zers.” — Post. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  GILLMORK 
(“  Ubique  ”).  2  vols.,  with  illustrations,  218. 

“  A  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader 
take  a  deep  interest  in  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk.’  Mr  Gillmore’s  sporting  feats  are  the  themes 
of  some  of  its  best  chapters.^’— Daily  News. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1872.  Under  tlie 
EsjK'clal  Patronage  of  lier  Majesty,  Corrected 
by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New 
Creations,  dlst  Edition.  I  vol,  royal  8vo, 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

“  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful 
record  we  possess  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day.” 
— Post. 

aUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE, 
C.E.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  158. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

ASTON  ROTAL.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  St  Olave’h.’  3  rols. 

“‘Aston  Royal’  abounds  with  many  beauties, 
much  clever  writing,  and  that  thorough  insight 
into  human  nature  which  made  ‘St  Olave's^so 
universally  and  deserv  edly  popular.”— Messenger. 

A  BRIDGE  of  GLASS.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘Grandmother’s 
Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

BBUNA’S  BEVENOE.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Caste,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“Viewed  simply  as  love  stories,  fresh,  pure, 
and  pathetic,  these  volumes  deserve  praise.”— 
Athenxum. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRKSON.  3  vols. 

“The  title  of  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  new  story  is 
skilfully  chosen  with  a  view  of  exciting  our 
curiosity,  and  the  interest  which  readers  arc 
forced  to  feel  in  his  heroine  never  flags.”— Spec¬ 
tator. 

The  QUEEN  of  the  REGIMENT. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vols. 

[March  8. 


NEff^  PUBLICJTJONS, 

MARCH  1. 


PICTURES  from  ENGLISH  HIS- 

TORY.  A  New  Series  of  highly-finithcd 
Coloured  Pictures  of  Historical  Subjects 
Size,  17  X  21  inches.  Price  Sixpence  eaob. 

Caractacus  before  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

The  Death  of  Venerable  Bede. 

Wickliffe  and  the  Monks. 

The  English  Bible  prest-nted  to  Henry  VIII. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Ridley  and  Latimer. 

The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Arma^. 

MONTHLY  SHILLING  VOLUMES  FOR 
THE  YOUNG. 

X.— LED  ASTRAY.  By  Ihe  Author 

of  ‘Stories  and  IMctures  from  Church  His¬ 
tory,’ etc.  Engravings.  Is., boards;  Is. 6d., 
extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

RABBI  AGUE’S  SCHOOL  and  its 

FOUR  TEACHERS.  Engravings.  Koytl 
square  16mo,  is.,  boards. 

JUVENILE  SERIES,  AT  NINEPENCE 
EACH. 

II. — SUSIE  BELL.  24mo.  Coloured 

Frontispiece.  9d.,  boards. 

London:  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY. 
56  Paternoster  row,  and  IC4  Piccadilly;  and  all 
Booksellers. 


Now  ready, 

T3LINDNESS  and  the  BLIND.  Br 

-L->  W.  HANKS  LEVY,  F.R.G.S ,  price  7a  Cd. 

“  It  throws  an  exceptional  strong  and  virid 
light  upon  many  of  the  central  problems  of 
psychology.”— Saturday  Review.  . 

“  About  a  third  of  the  voluuie  is  taken  up  witn 
the  biographies  of  eminent  blind  men  from  tne 
time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day.” — Examiner. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready. 

The  VISITORS’  guide  to 

PLACES  of  AMUSEMENT  and  S^t  «• 
BAN  RESORT  in  and  near  to  LONDON.  Six 
copies  sent  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  Two  1  enny 
Stamps.— Address,  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.,  « 
Crane  court,  Fleet  street,  London,  E.C. 

Ready,  March  4th.— A  New  Novel. 

IN  QUEST.  A  Story  of  Modem 

Tendencies. 

BRITISH  and  COLONIAL  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY  (Limited),  81a  Fleet  street,  E.C. 
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